


















































HERE is dear old Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, eighty-four years old, hard at 
work as usual and happy in his work. 
Take him away from his books and his 
writing pad and he would be miserable. 
Lend a Hand is the name of his maga- 
zine, and ‘‘ Lend a Hand’”’ is his motto. 
He is always ready, always interested, 
and he is as interested and eager to- 
day in his great work as he has been 
since he was a young man. Dr. Hale’s 
career records no failures. He has, 
like a number of contemporaneous peri- 
odicals, been ‘‘a success from the 
start.’’ There has never been a time 
when the world has not followed his 
pen or listened to his voice. No writer 
to-day has a wider circle of friends and 
none better deserves them. 
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Speaking of young old men, who 
could be younger than the Hon. John 
Bigelow, editor and author. Although 
he has celebrated his eighty-eighth 
birthday, there is no more vigorous 
man of half his years in New York, and 
a good many young men might envy 
him his vitality. Perhaps one reason 
why Mr. Bigelow is so young and 
strong in his eighty-eighth year is that 
he has always lived a simple life. He 
has lived a busy life, but that hurts no 
one. He has not, however, burned 
his candle at both ends. He has al- 





ways followed the rule of early to bed, 
early to rise, and he has lived on simple 
food,—no sauces, no pastries, for him. 
And the consequence is that notwith- 
standing his years he is hale and hearty. 
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There have been any number of novels 
that have sold more than Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s ‘‘The House of Mirth,” although 
that has to the present time reached a 
sale, I am told, of one hundred and 


twenty thousand copies; but there has 


been no novel that has been as much 
written about and as much discussed. 
Not only have the regular critics re- 
viewed it in due course, but it seems 
as though all its readers wanted to write 
reviews of it; and every periodical that 
publishes criticisms has been deluged 
by reviews’ of Mrs. Wharton’s story. 
I have known books that have reached 
a sale of from one hundred to two hun- 
dred thousand copies, but I have never 
known any one who has read them. 
On the other hand, every one I know 
is reading “‘The House of Mirth.” I 
hear it discussed wherever I go. Not 
everybody who has read it thinks that 
it is as great a novel as do its more en- 
thusiastic admirers; but al] agree that 
it is a fine performance and better than 
anything that we have had from an 
American author in a long time. 
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It is no harder to sell expensive 
books in this country than it is cheap 
ones. A book of illustrations repro- 
duced from a rare Italian manuscript, 


customed to regard Mrs. Brookfield as 


the important member of the family, 


but in this book we see that Mr. Brook- 


field was no figurehead. He now 





DRAWING ON A WOODBLOCK OF MR. AND MRS. BROOKFIELD BY W. M. THACKERAY 
INTRODUCING HIS OWN PORTRAIT 


of which a limited edition is published 
at $600 a volume, was subscribed to 
the moment it was seen by New York 
collectors. Only six hundred copies 


of the book were printed at all, and less * 


than one hundred allowed for the 
United States. Apropos of limited edi- 
tions, Messrs. Scribner have just pre- 
pared a limited edition of 260 copies of 
President Roosevelt’s ‘‘Outdoor Pas- 
times of an American Hunter.” Each 
copy of this edition, of which there are 
only a few left, has been signed by the 
author. The text is printed by De 
Vinne on hand-made Ruisdael paper ; 
the illustrations are printed on special 
paper that has beer ironed as for an 
etching; the binding is half pigskin, 
with stamped title and khaki paper 


sides. 
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By permission of Messrs. Scribner I 
am allowed to reproduce these three 
cuts from the latest volume of Brook- 
field letters—a book about which it 
would be difficult to say too much in 
praise. Heretofore we have been ac- 


comes before the footlights to receive 
the applause that he deserves. How 
many of us would add years to our 
ages to have belonged to ‘‘the set’’ of 
which the Brookfields and Thackeray 
were the star members. The drawings 
here reproduced are published in ‘‘ Mrs. 
Brookfield and Her Circle.”’ 


Mrs. Burten Harrison has recently 
finished a new novel which is said to be 
the best thing she has done since *‘ The 
Anglomaniacs.’” .The heroine is a 
Southern ‘‘Daisy Miller’’—that is, a 
“‘Daisy Miller’? up to date. Mrs. 
Burton Harrison, Mrs. Wharton, Miss 
Dauer, are not the only ‘“‘society 
ladies’ writing novels. There is Miss 
Frances Davidge, whose recent story 
‘*The Game and the Candle,’’ is at- 
tracting flattering attention. 


At the time of his death Sir Wemyss 
Reid was the literary adviser, or editor 
as it is called in England, of Cassell & 
Company. He has been succeeded by 
Mr. Arthur Spurgeon, who recently 





























made a visit to this country to learn 
some of the American ways of running 
the publishing business. 
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Anne Warner, the creator of ‘‘ Mrs. 
Clegg’’ and other humorous characters, 
will in a measure depart from her early 
manner in her new story which will ap- 
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author does not know what her charac- 
ters are going to say from page to page, 
and that she is as much amused by their 
humorous sayings as are her readers. 
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The Baroness Orczy, author of ‘‘ The 
Scarlet Pimpernel,’’ which has been 
successful as a novel and even more 


WILLIAM HENRY BROOKFIELD AT THE AGE OF 23 


pear serially in Zhe Century. In this 
she recounts her experiences during a 
recent trip through France. The story 
is told in the form of letters, and is, like 
everything that Mrs. French writes, in 
a humorous vein. I am told that this 


successful as a play, having been pro- 
duced by Arthur Terry and Julia Neil- 
son, will be out with a new novel in the 
new year. It is called “‘A Son of 
the People,’’ and the scene is laid in 
the author’s native Hungary. 
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A recent list of literary men in 
‘politics, all as office-holders, includes 
George Bancroft, John Bigelow, John 
Lothrop. Motley, Bayard Taylor, 
Washington Irving, Lowell, Hay, 
Hawthorne, Howells, Booth Tarking- 
ton, and Winston Churchill. But it 
omits the late Richard Henry Stod- 
dard, who served for many years in the 
New York Custom House; Bret Harte, 
who was U. S. Consul at Glasgow; 
William Henry Bishop, who is still 
serving his country in Italy; Edward 
Arlington Robinson, whose verses re- 
cently received enthusiastic,’ if belated, 
praise from President Roosevelt and 
a position in the New York Custom 


House. 
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I believe that Mrs. Craigie (John 
Oliver Hobbes) is going to put the 
case of her play, also her novel, ‘‘The 
Flute of Pan,” into the hands of a 
lawyer. It seems that “‘The Flute of 
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where it was produced by Miss Olga 
Nethersole. The book, however, is a 
success. The author does not like to 
have it compared with ‘‘Grausterk’’ or 
“‘The Prisoner of Zenda.’’ It is not 
an imitation of either of these two 
stories, but I should say that as far as 
plot goes it belongs to the ‘*Zenda’”’ 
class. The Princess of Wales, who is 
a friend of Mrs. Craigie, has written 
her a letter about the book, in which 
she says that she read it with delight 
because it is the only book that she 
ever read that gave an accurate picture 
of court life. If ‘*The Flute of Pan”’ 


gives an accurate picture of court life 


we cannot but be glad that we live in a 
republic and are not courtiers. 
2 

The Rev. William Mottram, a first 
cousin of George Eliot, has written a 
book on ‘‘The True Story of George 
Eliot in Relation to Adam Bede.”’ In 
this the author shows how the chief 


MRS. BROOKFIELD 
From a drawing by W. M. Thackeray 


Pan’’ and ‘‘The Prince Consort’’ are 
as much alike as two peas, and as Mrs. 
Craigie’s play was produced before 
“‘The Prince Consort” she is going to 
see just where she stands in the matter. 
Her play was not a success in London, 


characters in the novel were drawn 
from George Eliot’s nearest relatives: 
‘* Adam Bede’’ was her father; ‘‘ Dinah 
Morris’’ her aunt; ‘Bartle Hassey’’ 
her schoolmaster; ‘‘Mrs. Poyser’’ her 
mother; ‘‘Seth Bede” her uncle; and 
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MRS. CRAIGIE 
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““Hetty Sorrel’’ an unhappy girl in 
whose tragic fate George Eliot was 
deeply interested. It has generally 
been supposed that there was more 


truth than fiction in ‘‘Adam Bede,”’ - 


but the actual placing of the charac- 
ters, perhaps, has never before been 
given with absolute authority. 
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Signora Serao’s book, ‘‘In the Coun- 
try of Jesus,’’ has been translated from 
the Italian and will be published in 
America before long. In less than two 
years ‘‘Nei Paese di Gesu”’ has gone 
through thirty editions, which would 
seem to prove that the English and 
American publishers have been nap- 
ping. A book of this sort that has gone 
through thirty editions one might have 
supposed would have been published 
in England before this. Signora Serao, 
who is a fervent Roman Catholic, made 
a journey to Palestine to visit the places 
where Christ lived, worked, and died. 
As she puts it, ‘“‘to seek out the soul of 
that Blessed Lord.”’ 
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One is safe in saying that Mrs. Fran- 
cis Alexander, of Florence, is one of 
the oldest women, if not the oldest, 
writing to-day. Mrs. Alexander is in 
her ninety-third year, and has just 
translated from the Italian more than 
120 miracle stories and sacred legends, 
which will be. published by Messrs. 
Little, Brown & Company with the 
title ‘‘I] Libro d’ Oro.’”’ Mrs. Alex- 
ander was an intimate friend of Ruskin, 
who, in a preface to ‘‘The Story of 
Ida,’’ introduced her daughter, Miss 
Francesca Alexander, to the reading 
world. Few little books, slim in plot, 
small in size, have ever attracted the 
attention of this charming story. Al- 
though the author of only one book, 
and that not remarkable for anything 
but charm, the name of Francesca 
Alexander is known to every one who 
keeps in touch with the literature of 
the day. 


Brentanos have published as a sepa- 
rate book George Bernard Shaw’s 
preface to the London edition of 
““Mrs. Warren’s Profession.’’ Mr. 


Shaw calls it ‘‘The Author’s Apol- 
ogy.’’ He should, however, call it 
“The Author’s Defence,’’ for there is 
nothing very apologetic in what this 
playwright says. 
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It is a great pleasure to lay before 
the readers of THE CRITIC this admi- 
rable portrait of the Rev. Dr. Samuel 
M. Crothers, author of ‘‘The Gentle 
Reader’’ and “‘The Pardoner’s Wal- 
let,” and one among the galaxy of 
stars that have been discovered by the 
telescopic eye of the editor of the 
Atlautic Monthly. Dr. Crothers lives 
in Cambridge, under the very shadow 
of Harvard University and the homes 
of Longfellow and Lowell. He is natur- 
ally saturated with all that is rich and 
rare in American letters. The Doctor’s 
first book to attract attention was made 
up from his essays in the Atlantic, and 
appeared over the attractive title of 
‘*The Gentle Reader.’’ No book of 
its class since ‘*The Autocrat’’ has de- 
lighted so wide an audience. ‘“‘The 
Pardoner’s Wallet’’—not so good a 
title, perhaps, as that of the first book 
—is of the same kind, and a delightful 
kind it is. That these books by Dr. 
Crothers should be so popular shows 
that this age is not given up entirely 
to novel-reading or to. living the 
strenuous life. 
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Dr. Crothers began preaching when 
he was nineteen years old and has kept 
it up ever since—for about five years 
as a Presbyterian and since then as a 
Unitarian. Until the last seven years 
such things as he had published were 
sermons and articles in religious jour- 
nals. His first magazine article was 
published in 1898 of 1899 in the Atlantic 
Monthly. \n 1g02 Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. published a little story by 
him called ‘‘Miss Muffet’s Christmas 
Party.”’ Dr. Crother’s life has been 
taken up with the duties of his profes- 
sion to which he has always given the 
first place. He has never written his 
sermons, and he objects to ‘‘essays”’ in 
the pulpit, but he has always been in 
the habit of writing for his own amuse- 
ment. 
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It is authoritatively announced by 
Dr. Robertson Nicoll, and he ought to 
know, that Mr. Swinburne is engaged 
in preparing a new book. ‘‘Love’s 
Cross Currents,’ recently published by 
Messrs. Harper, was not a new book, 
having been written more than thirty 
years ago. Dr. Nicoll does not hesi- 
tate to say that Swinburne’s magnum 


THE REV. S. M. CROTHERS, AUTHOR OF “ THE GENTLE READER,” ETC. 


opus as a prose writer is the book that 
is still to come. The chapters that 
make the foundation of this book were 
begun more than a quarter of a century 
ago. Mr. Swinburne then determined 
to write an exhaustive book upon the 
Elizabethan dramatists, and to this end 
saturated himself with their writings. 
The,first instalment of the book came 
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out in the Fortnightly Review when 
Mr. Morley was the editor. From time 
to time chapters appeared, each dealing 
with one dramatist. Then the con- 
tinuation of the essays was taken up by 
the Mineteenth Century, and ran through 
that magazine during several years. 
Later Mr. Swinburne contributed 
chapters of the same book to Harper's 
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reading to be done in the British Mu- 
seum and Swinburne disliked to go 
there. Finally he was persuaded, and 
after a quarter of a century was “‘seen 
there again bending over Rowley quar- 
tos and making extracts.’’ An interest- 
ing incident connected with this story is 
that he should have allowed a mass of 
work, to which he had given a consider- 


MR. ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


Magazine. The book, Dr. Nicoll tells 
us, has been close upon completion 


for years. It was virtually finished 
several years ago, but there was some 


able portion of his life, to remain scat- 
tered and lost in magazines for the sake 
of about ten pages. ‘‘This shows two 
things,’’ says Dr. Nicoll: ‘‘an amazing 
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strength of the artistic conscience, and 
an amazing faith that time would allow 
him to take nearly forty years over 
a book.”’ 
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D. Appleton & Company in the series 
designed by Mr. Ripley Hitchcock 
called ‘‘Stories of the West.’’ Mr. 
Hough took the cowboy for his subject 


MR. EMERSON HOUGH 


This is not a very good portrait of 
Mr. Swinburne, but it is the best that 
has been taken in recent years. It 
represents him as a little more robust- 
looking than he is at the present day. 


There is a striking contrast between | 


this massive dome, all-seeing eye, and 
large, clear-cut nose, and the dreamy 
portrait painted by the late G. F. Watts 
when the poet was in the first flush of 
his success. 
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Mr. Emerson Hough is very much 
to the fore as a writer of fiction. The 
periodical press is publishing serials 
by him and publishers are rushing out 
books from his pen. Mr. Hough, as 
this picture proves, is a young man, 
and he is capable of a lot more work 
than he has done. His first book that 
I remember was published by Messrs. 


and treated him so picturesquely that 
the book was as entertaining reading 
for the average reader as a novel. 
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Mr. Edgar Saltus, who has not pub- 
lished a novel since 1903, has brought 
out through the A. Wessels Company 
a new story called ‘‘The Perfume of 
Eros: A Fifth Avenue Incident.’’ 
One need not go any farther than the 
title to understand the character of 
the book. Mr. Saltus is one of the 
cleverest of the younger generation of 
American writers, but he has not yet 
made the place for himself that his 
talent should command. Somebody in 
England recently made up a volume 
of his epigrams and aphorisms, and it 
was one of the wittiest books of the 
year. 





THE HOUSE OF JULIET, SHOWING THE PIAZZA DELLE ERBE 
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That the writing gift may be heredi- 
tary is proved in the case of two daugh- 
ters of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. Mrs. 
Richards has long been known as the 
writer of unusually popular children’s 
books, while Maud Howe Elliott has 
written novels and other books. Her 
‘“Roma Beata,’’ which was published a 
year ago, was most delightful reading. 
She has followed this by another vol- 
ume, ‘‘Two in Italy,’’ which is illus- 
trated with full-page drawings by the 
author’s husband, Mr. John-. Elliott. 
The Elliotts, by the way, have taken 
a studio in New York for the winter. 
They spent their summer in the literary 
and artistic colony that has builded its 
home on the hills around Windsor, 
Vermont. 
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The town of Verona, Italy, having 
recently acquired the tomb of Juliet, 
it is interesting to see what that tomb 
used to look like and what it looks like 
- to-day; and it is also interesting to 
know that the house of Juliet still 
stands. It is the one in the picture 
with the tablet set into the wall over 
the arch. Apparently it is now occu- 
pied by a hatter, if we may judge from 
the sign that swings under the windows. 
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“‘A Levantine Log-Book,’’ by Je- 
rome Hart, the clever editor of the San 
Francisco Argonaut, is announced by 
Longmans, Green & Company. The 
book consists of a series of sketches 
based on a stay of two seasons in the 
Levant. Mr. Hart, although a busy 
editor, finds time to travel. He has 
already written a book of his travels in 
Spain and through America.. He has 
a good journalistic style and his books 
are decidedly readable. 
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Miss Ellen Glasgow’s new novel, 
‘‘The Wheel of Life,’’ is one of the 
first to usher in the new year. Miss 
Glasgow, who won her spurs as a writer 
of Southern stories, has laid the scene 
of her new novel in New York City 
and made its hero a literary man. 
Miss Glasgow’s first novel, which was 
published in her callow youth, but 
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which gave great promise, was called 
“‘The Descendant.’’ Its hero was a 
journalist and the scene was laid in 
New York; so New York is not a new 
background for Miss Glasgow’s stories. 
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The Countess of Strafford has edited 
a fourth and final volume of ‘‘ Leaves 
from the Diary of Henry Greville,’’ 
which will be published in this country 
by Messrs. Scribner. The time covered 
is from 1861 till 1871. The Countess 
brings the journals down to 1871, 
though they were carried on for a little 
while beyond that year; but after that 
they are of too private a nature for 
publication. 
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Among the new recruits from royalty 
into the realm of letters is the Crown 
Princess of Saxony, who early in the 
new year will publish a book called 
“Confessions of a Princess.’’ The 
book is an autobiography, and if it 
really gives us the true autobiography, 
and not a fictitious one, it will be.well 
worth reading. 
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In Captain Harry Graham’s new 
book, ‘‘More Representative Men,”’ 
he has this amusing but good-natured 
fling at Mr. Carnegie’s library-giving 
habit : 


And now his private hobby ’t is 

To meet a starving people’s need 
By making gifts of libraries 

To those who never learnt to read ; 
Rich mental banquets he provides 
For folks with famishing insides. 
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The author of ‘‘The Trident and 
the Net,’” who is also the author of 
‘*The Martyrdom of an Empress,’’ has 
baffled the curiosity of those who would 
penetrate her anonymity. It is known, 
however, that she was really a maid of 
honor to the martyred Empress of 
Germany; that she married a member 
of the English diplomatic corps in 
Vienna, and that she now lives in this 
country and-has lived here for a num- 
ber of year$. Her family consists of 
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her husband and one son. Her hus- 
band is an editor and writer; the son is 
busy with his education. Their home 
is within easy reach of New York, and 
is an old-fashioned house surrounded 
by large grounds—some twenty-five or 
thirty acres. The author of ‘‘The 
Martyrdom of an Empress,’’ as she is 
always described, has not been off these 
grounds in four years. She lives there 
winter and summer, and amuses. her- 
self with her garden, her dogs, and her 


writing. 
wz 


Amelie Rives-——the Princess Trou- 
betzkoy—has recently returned from 
Italy and gone to her home in Virginia 
to devote her time to her literary work. 
Her most notable work was done at 
the old homestead, and she has gone 
back there for further inspiration. 
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Mr. Volney Streamer, who will be 
pleasantly remembered as the literary 
adviser of Brentano’s, and as the author 
and compiler of a number of books, 
has just accepted the position of libra- 


rian of The Players, for which he is 
eminently fitted. 
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Unless the owner of the recently dis- 
covered letters of Charles Lamb, which 
are to be published in the AZ/antic 
Monthly, permits of their publication 
in an edition of Lamb’s Works, no 
edition of ‘‘the gentle Elia’’ will be 
complete. It is very irritating to 
English biographers to find so much 
literary material owned in America, 
and by those who guard their treasures 
with a jealous eye. 
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Mr. Herbert Paul, in his ‘‘ Life of 
Froude,’’ does not prove that this 
fascinating historian stuck to facts. 
Apparently he never attached any 
great importance to the truth. He 
worked for effect—to make a picture— 
rather than for historic accuracy. 


Mrs. John Lane, an American wo- 
man married to an English publisher, 
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has written a book called ‘‘ The Forbid- 
den Fruit.’’ It is not, however. a 
novel, but is a treatise on the shaddock 
or grape fruit, which is one of the 
institutions of the American dinner 
table, but very little known in Eng- 
land. Mrs. Lane, by the way, is called 
an American woman, though she was 
born in Switzerland. She was, how- 
ever, educated in Boston and spent 
most of her life there, and her first 
husband was a Boston man. 
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The late Edward Atkinson was not 
only a statistician and economist, but 
he was the inventor of a stove,—a 
curious construction that burned very 
little fuel but cooked slowly. If I re- 
member rightly, the food could be 
put in at night and would be ready for 
the morning meal, and not more than 
ready. Mr. Atkinson’s contention was 
that it was not only a saver of fuel, 
but that it was the best possible cooker 
of food, as it cooked slowly and every 
particle was done to a turn. After 
hearing him describe this stove I came 
very near buying one. I did not do 
so, however, but a friend of mine did, 
and I profited by her experience. 
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Mr. M. M. Dawson’s book, ‘*‘The 
Business of Life Insurance,’’ has 
reached a second edition, which is not 
surprising considering the amount of 
attention that the life-insurance busi- 
ness is attracting. Our insurance com- 
panies would do well if they would 
only take as their motto, and live up 
to it, the saying of Poor Richard, 
‘Honesty is the best policy.’’ 
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Apropos of the late John Bartlett, 
the compiler of that invaluable book 
‘*Familiar Quotations,’’ a woman was 
heard to say not very long ago that 
Bartlett was her favorite author; that 
he wrote the best poetry and the best 
epigrammatic prose of any modern 
writer. Which reminds me of the 
woman who liked the dictionary be- 
cause it was written in such short 
sentences. 
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A series of papers on ‘‘The Negro 
and the Nation,’’ published by Mr. 
George B. Merriam in the Springfield 
Republican, have been collected, and 
will be published in book form by 


_ Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. 


2% 
It is interesting to watch the changes 
that are going on in out-of-door maga- 


zines. A few years ago we had but 
one country-life paper. That was 
Country Life in America. It was, as 


the legend goes, ‘‘a success from the 
start.’"” Mr. J. Horace McFarland, of 


Harrisburg, Pa., was the printer of this. 


magazine, and his work helped largely 
to give it its reputation. The publish- 
ers, however, Messrs. Doubleday, Page, 
& Company, when they set up their 
own printing establishment in New 
York, took over the printing of their 
two magazines. Mr. McFarland’s 
occupation, so far as a country-life 
periodical was concerned, seemed to 
be gone—but only for a time. The 
Review of Reviews Company started 
The Country Calendar, and Mr. Mc- 
Farland was one of its. editors as well 
as its printer. It was a beautiful pub- 
lication, but its days were short and it 
was soon absorbed by Country Life in 
America. Now comes the “‘important 
announcement’”’ from Boston that Mr. 
J. Horace McFarland, who ‘‘has been 
one of America’s foremost exponents 
of country living,’’ is to be the printer 
and associate editor of Suburban Life, 
a periodical published at the ‘*Hub,”’ 
and with rather a local than a general 
circulation. It is announced that more 
pages will be added, and that the covers 
will be printed in color, and, in other 
words, that it will look as much like 
Country Life in America as it is pos- 
sible to make it. 
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There are two thousand more biog- 
raphies in ‘‘Who’s Who’’ this year 
than there were last,—not American, 
but English, to which are added many 
American names. Not only does the 
book contain all these new biographies, 
but it records the number of the sons 
and daughters of the Who ’s Who as 
well as the number of his motor car. 
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So when you walk the streets of Lon- 
don and see a car dashing by you with 
a number dangling from its back you 
will know at once who is riding in it. 
It is now up to the American ‘‘Who’s 
Who’’ to add sons and daughters and 
motor-car numbers to its new edition. 
2 

The publishers tell us that ‘‘The 
Divine Fire’’ is spreading; that they 
have already sent eleven editions of the 
book to the press and twenty-three 
editions of ‘‘The Lightning Conduc- 
tor.”’ Now the question is, Was ‘‘The 
Lightning Conductor’’ the cause of 
“*The Divine Fire’’? 


 * J 


The book of the holiday season was 
Mr. Marion Crawford’s ‘‘Salve Vene- 
tia,’’ with its 220 illustrations by Mr. 
Joseph Pennell. The book was pub- 
lished in two volumes, and. the large 
edition prepared for the holidays was 
entirely exhausted.. Those who secured 
this delightful book in time for the 
Christmas stocking were fortunate. In 
Mr. Crawford we have the brilliant as 
well as the accurate historian. When 
a novelist of his gifts turns his pen to 
the writing of history his audience 
follows him, for his histories have all 
the charm of romance. And why not? 
He writes only of the most romantic 
countries and times. 
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Messrs. Putnam have two romantic- 
sounding names on their list of authors 
— Myrtle Reed and Olive Green. The 
former writes sentimental stories; the 
latter tells us what to have. for break- 
fast. One plays upon. our heart- 
strings, the other caters to our baser 
appetites. Miss Green tells the story 
that she was recently trapped into 
a studio party where every one was 
expected to do parlor tricks. She 
happened to see a chafing-dish, and 
caught at it like the proverbial straw. 
When her time came, she proposed 
making pork-chops with spaghetti 
sauce. One of the men was despatched 
for the chops, and Miss Green’s turn 
was pronounced the star act of the 
evening. 
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Another book is soon to be an- 
nounced with Lord Byron as the hero. 
It is frankly called ‘‘The Maid of 
Athens.’’ It is written by Miss La- 
fayette McLaws, and will be published 
by Messrs. Little, Brown, & Company. 
There have been three or four books 
with Byron as the hero, but none of 
them has suggested this in their titles. 
The latest, ‘“The Marriage of William 
Ashe,’’ of course, gave no sign that 
Byron was meant in the character of 
Geoffrey Cliffe, but it was not hard to 
recognize. Miss McLaws wrote her 
Byron story long before any of-the 
others, appeared, and had _ serious 
thoughts of never printing it when she 
saw how many were published written 
around this theme; but she has been 
persuaded by her publishers, and the 
book will soon appear. 


Mrs. St. Leger Harrison, better 
known by her pen-name, ‘ Lucas 
Malet,”’ has just finished a new novel. 
It is four years since her story, ‘‘Sir 
Richard Calmady,’’ appeared, so no 
one can accuse her of over-production. 


2 

- M. Jusserand has just finished the 
new volume of his literary history 
of the English people. He writes in 
French, then has a translation made 
for the English edition, and himself 
revises this translation. M. Jusserand 
speaks English perfectly, for he was a 
member of the French Embassy in 
London long before he became French 
Ambassador to this country. 


> 7 1 


It is gratifying to know that new edi- 
tions of the late Mrs. Helen Jackson’s 
‘‘Ramona’’ are being printed every 
year. Mrs. Jackson wrote this story 
almost under inspiration. It was her 
first and her last novel, and though she 
published volumes of poetry of a very 
high order it is as the author of ‘‘ Ra- 
mona’”’ that she will be known in the 
literary history of this country. 


2 


Mr. Francis Wilson, the actor and 
musical-comedy singer, is known to be 
a great lover of books, not the ordinary 


every-day book, but rare books and fine 
editions. He would rather spend an 
hour in his library than an hour on the 
stage, and he has collected with so 
much skill that his books are known 
to all bibliophiles the country round. 
Occasionally Mr. Wilson takes his pen 
in hand and writes. He has written 
of his friend, the late Eugene Field, 
and now he is going to write of another 
dead friend, the late Joseph Jefferson, 
in a series of papers that will appear in 
Scribner's Magazine. The first paper 
appeared in the February number and 
dealt with ‘‘Rip Van Winkle.’’ In it 
Mr. Wilson describes how the play was 
developed from the story, and how 
from the first Mr. Jefferson believed in 
its ultimate success. Of course the 
story is not new; Mr. Jefferson has 
told it in his inimitable way in his 
autobiography—but it is a poor story 
that will not bear retelling. 


> 
The amusing Mr. Edward S. Martin 
discourses on Riches in a recent number 
of the Atlantic Monthly. Mr. Martin 
apparently would be content with 
something less than a million a year. 


Our good friend with a million dollars a year [he 
writes] cannot eat much more or better food, or 
drink much more or better drinks than we can. If 
he does, he will be sorry. We have the better of 
him in having the daily excitement and discipline 
of making a living. It isa great game—that game 
of making a living—full of chances and hazards, 
hopes, surprises, thrills, disappointments, and sat- 
isfactions. Our million-a-year friend misses that. 


A million a year is too much money 
for any man unless he be generous 
enough to divide up with his friends; 
and there are such. 


2 


Mrs. Richardson, an English lady 
who has written a book on Japanese 
military hospitals, tells this amusing 
anecdote: 


Said one English lady to another: ‘‘ My hus- 
band has quite lost his appetite ; I wish I could 
find something to do him good.” Said the other: 
‘*You had better get him to try jiu-jitsu ; it will 
probably cure him in a short time.” Said the first 
lady: ‘‘ I never heard of it before; how do you 
cook it?” 
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It is extraordinary the number of 
new things that are. discovered about 
people long since dead. We are al- 
ways having -our attention called to 
unpublished letters of great men when 
we had supposed that everything con- 
cerning those men had been published. 
As, for instance, the Thoreau diaries, 
recently printed; all new material, and 
yet we have had volumes of Thoreau 
from time to time. I wonder what 
Thoreau would think if he were alive 
to-day and could see the Manuscript 
Edition of his complete writings, illus- 
trated with one hundred photogravures 
from nature, in twenty volumes, and 
limited to six hundred signed sets, 
each containing a page of original man- 
uscript. The illustrations are from 
photographs of the woods and fields 
about his forest hut. 
was alive no one bought his books. 
He describes in his diary the editions 
of unsold copies that were stored in 
his rooms — editions that now bring 
their weight in gold. 


2 

It was a happy thought on the part 
of Messrs. McClurg & Company to 
publish an edition of George Eliot’s 
‘“‘Romola’”’ in Italian. The work of 
the translation and editing is being 
done by Dr. Guido Biagi. Dr. Biagi 
writes to his American publishers: 


The work is more important than I imagined. I 
have unexpectedly stumbled upon valuable ma- 
terial which throws great light upon Eliot’s sources 
of information. I have found the original cards of 
all the books studied by George Eliot, here in the 
National Library, for ‘‘ Romola.” These books, 
with their ancient views of Florence, gave to her the 
first idea of the scenes of the novel. I have repro- 
duced the cards signed by Lewes studying with her. 
I can now furnish more than 120 illustrations, and 
give documentary evidence of the historical ma- 
terials utilized by the great novelist for her book. 


22 
Mr. Putnam Weale’s book, ‘‘The 
Reshaping of the Far East,’’ is illus- 
trated with photographs taken by 
Japanese officers during the actions 
described, and were supplied for the 
work by the Japanese Government. 
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A new novel by Maarten Maartens, 
the Dutch novelist who writes in Eng- 
lish, is called ‘‘The Healers.’’ 


> 


Mr. Hall Caine before retiring to his 
castle on the Isle of Man stopped 
awhile in London to recover from the 
fatigues of his American journey. I 
am told that Mr. Caine has found a 
subject for his next novel and has very 
nearly found a title. He always finds 
his titles, I believe, before he begins 
his work, considering them a very im- 
portant part of the book. 


3 


Mr. W. D. Howells’s ‘‘ London 
Films’’ has made a hit among London 
readers. They like his snapshots of 
them, taken, as one of their critics de- 
scribes, by ‘‘pressing a button on the 
brain.”’ 

| 2 

A new and sumptuous life of Mary 
Stuart is announced by Messrs. Scrib- 
ner. One of its special attractions is 
the photogravure reproductions of 


every portrait of Scotland’s famous 
Queen that has ever been made. 


1 


Mr. William J. Long has not been 
discouraged from writing books about 
animals because of the severe criticism 
of his work by John Burroughs. Mr. 
Burroughs had a good deal of fun with 
Mr. Long some time ago as well as 
with Mr. Thompson Seton; but neither 
of these writers seems to have been 
deterred by Mr. Burroughs’s criticism. 
Mr. Long is out with a new book, and 
Mr. Thompson Seton is out with one 
or two néw books. Some of Mr. Long’s 
critics say that his animals are not 
human beings. This is a sly dig at 
Mr. Thompson Seton, whose animals 
are given all the qualities of human 
beings. Nature books are a good 
thing, but they are a better thing 
when they are real nature and not the 
nature of the author’s imagination. 





The Things of the Spirit 


By EDWARD FULLER 


PURELY materialistic theories of the 
universe are probably less common now 
than they were a generation ago. Nor 
at any time have they sufficed to ex- 
plain the mystery of human life. 
Glorify brute force as we will, the 
story of the race cannot be properly 
told except in spiritual terms. The 
things of the spirit are the things which 
are eternal. It is this truth which Mr. 
George Edward Woodberry endeavors 
to enforce. ‘‘The Torch’’* is a vol- 
ume of lectures on ‘“‘race power’’ 
originally delivered before the Lowell 
Institute of Boston. Mr. Woodberry’s 
thesis may best be stated in his own 
words. 


In one part or another of time and place, and 
from causes within and without, the race, coming 
to its best, flowers in some creative hope, ripens in 
some shaping thought, glows in some resistless en- 
thusiasm. Each of these in its own time holds an 
age in its grasp. These ideas, moods, 
energies, have mysterious potency; they seem to 
possess an independent being ; though, like all the 
phenomena of life-energy, they are self-limited, the 
period of their growth, culmination, and decline 
extends through generations and centuries; they 
seem less the brood of man’s mind than higher 
powers that feed on men. Though they 
proceed from the human spirit, they rule it; and 
in life they are spiritual presences which are most 
closely unveiled to the apprehension, devotion, and 
love of men. 


Such a theory of the history of the 
world is at least intelligible. It is es- 
sentially the theory of the Christian 
Church, and it explains so far as may 
be what is perhaps in the last analysis 
unexplainable. But one can hardly 
help feeling that Mr. Woodberry is 

_ occasionally a little fanciful in develop- 
ing it. One may at least reasonably 
doubt whether the life of the race is so 
far an exact parallel to the life of the 
individual that the race, like the indi- 
vidual, finds its life by losing it—that 
is to say, that a nation by decay ‘‘wears 
the seal of God’s election in history.” 


*“ The Torch.” By George Edward Woodberry. New 
York ; McClure, Phillips, &Co. $1.25. 
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Such an idea is certainly carried to 
extravagant lengths when the author 
adds: ‘Nay, if the aristocracy of the 
whole white race is so to melt in a 
world of the colored races of the earth, 
I for one should only rejoice in such a 
divine triumph of the sacrificial idea in 
history ; for it would mean the humani- 
zation of mankind.’’ There seems to 
be a non sequitur here. Somewhat 
fanciful, too, is the emphasis placed 
upon the Titan myth as one of the 
corner-stones in man’s interpretation 
of life. Mr. Woodberry has possibly 
read into the poets, ancient and mod- 
ern, more than they intended to say. 
In dealing with the four whom he se- 
lects as the most conspicuous examples 
among Englishmen of race power — 
Spenser, Milton, Wordsworth, and 
Shelley,— he shows his finely critical 
sense, although some of his dicta are 
open to disagreement. It is difficult 
to see in Spenser a mind of transcend- 
ent power or to understand why he 
should be compared to Vergil.» Nor 
can one think that the influence of 
Shelley has been as great upon the race 
in general as upon Mr. Woodberry. 
The forces which govern conduct are 
spiritual forces. But in ‘‘The Children 
of Good Fortune’’* Dr. Henderson 
takes a rather materialistic view of 
moral obligations. To him at least 
Goethe's doctrine—Entbehren sollst du, 
sollst enthehren—makes no appeal. He 
denies that the welfare of the race and 
the welfare of the individual can be at 


odds; right and wrong, he says, are 


purely matters of human opinion. 
The highest good is to get the most 
out of life for eneself. This is essen- 
tially the Nicomachean ethics. Dr. 
Henderson regards self-sacrifice as im- 
moral. It was a view natural to the 
hard pagan world, where ‘‘deep weari- 
ness and sated lust ’’ had ‘‘*made human 
life a hell,’’ and where the philanthro- 
pies which Christianity produced were 


** The Children of Good Fortune.” By Dr. C. Hanford 
Henderson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.30, 
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unknown; in these days there is a cer- 
tain moral callousness about-it. Praise 
of ‘efficiency ’’ leads to a similar.disre- 
gard of the ethical office of failure. It 
is more important for a man to do his 
best than to achieve his best. ‘‘Was 
the end gained or was it not?”’ 
is the question which the author would 
make the test. ‘‘Saints and sinners, 
ascetics and sensualists, patriots and 
traitors, are, to that extent, moral or 
immoral in just the measure of their 
success. Morai condemnation falls 
upon conduct which does not carry 
out its own purpose.’’ Elsewhere it 
is said that ‘‘morality, as a science, is 
unemotional.’’ That is one reason 
why ‘“‘scientific’’ methods of merality 
fail. Conduct cannot be divorced from 
feeling; we do not do right simply be- 
cause we know it is right. Naturally 
“‘unemotional’”’ morality leaves no 
place for religion. One feels disposed 
to say that Dr. Henderson has written 
a most immoral book about morality. 
It was, perhaps, a certain absence of 
moral feeling which made that move- 
ment of the human mind known as the 
Renaissance too often seem a degrada- 
tion rather than an elevation of life. 
The old ideal which it supplanted, the 
ideal of human brotherhood as em- 
bodied in a universal Church and a 
universal State, has had hard measure 
from modern critics; but there is still 
something to say for it. In his inter- 
esting volume of ‘‘Renascence Por- 
traits,’’** Dr. Paul Van Dyke deals with 
three men whose careers illustrated, in 
greater or less degree, the darker side 


of the revolt against tradition. These 
three are Pietro Aretino, Thomas 
Cromwell, and Maximilian I. They 


differ widely, to be sure, but they are 
not without some kinship of spirit. 
The Emperor Maximilian was the best 
one morally, not only pious but (which 
did not always follow) decent in life 
and speech. And although he was 
orthodox he was not indifferent to the 
New Learning. Dr. Van Dyke says 
that ‘‘his love for art centred around 
his dominant passions,’’ but he adds: 
‘‘Few men have served the muses for 


***Renascence Portraits.” By Paul Van Dyke, D.D. 
New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. $2.00. 
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naught.’ Asa politician he was singu- 
larly impractical, and his allies found 
him fickle and weak. The vices as 
well as the virtues of the “Renascence ” 


- —as Dr. Van Dyke prefers to say—are 


better shown in the singular career of 
Aretino. This pornographic black- 
mailer has usually been written down a 
knave; and truly it is hard to reconcile 
his brutal immorality with his interest in 
religion. But to label him ‘‘a blatant 
hypocrite’’ is, as Dr. Van Dyke points 
out, to evade the problem which his 
character presents. It is nearer to the 
truth to regard him as the child of his 
time alike in its good and its evil. A 
similar test may be applied to Thomas 
Cromwell. Dr. Van Dyke is an apolo- 
gist for Wolsey’s protégé and suc- 
cessor. While he does not paint him as 
‘“‘a Protestant hero’’ and says truly 
enough that his attitude towards the 
Church was dictated by political con- 
siderations, he believes that he was ‘‘a 
statesman working hard to give Eng- 
land an efficient government and to 
guide her safely through the difficult 
transition from the medizval to the 
modern state.’’ No doubt Cromwell 
has been unjustly accused of many de- 
linquencies; and the testimony of Pole, 
which is here ably analyzed, must be 
taken with several grains of salt. But 
the unfavorable view of his character, 
which Dr. Van Dyke attempts to re- 
fute, does not depend upon the testi- 
mony of Pole. It may be amply 
justified by the admitted facts of his 
career. That he was a man who could 
be genial when he was in the mood, 
that he was not incapable of kindness, 
is perfectly true. But lack of real 
principle made him cruel to those 
within his power, and subservient to the 
King. .His correspondence with the 
Princess Mary alone suggests the ap- 
plicability to him of the phrase once 
applied to Bacon—‘‘the meanest of 
mankind.’’ The best answer to Dr. 
Van Dyke’s defence is the wellnigh 
universal hatred with which he was 
regarded by the English people. No 
man ever more richly deserved his 
fate. His bloody end was at least in 
some sense an expiation for the murders 
of More and Fisher. Dr. Van Dyke 
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thinks that he would have saved these; 
but it was he who brought them into 
danger of their lives. Probably he was 
not without some compunctious visit- 


ings of nature when he was brought . 


face to face with the results of his in- 
trigues. But of genuine moral scrupu- 
lousness he does not seem to have had 
atrace. In this respect he was a fairly 
typical example of the baser side of 
the Renaissance. And because he rep- 
resented its material and not its spiritual 
ideals his life ended in the only kind of 
failure that counts—moral failure. 


How far we have travelled from the 
moral ideals of the Renaissance, how 
far we have returned to the moral ideals 
of the Middle Ages, are curiously illus- 
trated in Dr. Gladden’s little book on 
“‘Christianity and Socialism.’’* It has 
been the fashion to regard what we call 
with patronizing contempt medizval- 
ism as the synonym of all that is un- 
intelligent and reactionary. But that 
conception of a universal Church and a 
universal State which was its essence is 
a noble conception; and in our revolt 
from individualism and nationalism we 
are returning to it. Dr. Gladden says 
truly that the teaching of Christ is ad- 
dressed to the individual; but its effect 
is to bring the individual to a renewed 
social consciousness. There are those 
who assume that the doctrine of the 
brotherhood of man is a new doctrine, 
that its discovery has been left to mod- 
ern philanthropy. But the great mo- 
nastic movement of the Middle Ages 
was based upon nothing less. We are 
apt in these days to plume ourselves 
upon our industrialism and to believe 
that the type of civilization illustrated 
by the trolley car has finally solved the 
painful riddle of the world. Yet there 


*“ Christianity and Socialism.’”” By Washington pocamae 
New York: Eaton & Mains. $r.00. 
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never was a time when the gulf be- 
tween rich and poor was deeper or the 
sum of human misery more startling. 
There is every reason to believe that 
labor was much better off, compara- 
tively speaking, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury than it isto day. A more modest 
estimate of the achievements of applied 
science would therefore seem to be in 
order. Dr. Gladden’s appeal for the 
application, not of science, but of 
Christianity, to the problems of life is 
justified by the facts, although he him- 
self apparently does not recognize the 
historic reason for making it. His 
book is none the less full of good ad- 
vice to both employers and employed, 
and he endeavors to reconcile their 
differences in a truly irenic spirit. 

It is curious to note how in ‘The 
Essentials of Spirituality ’’ * an advo- 
cate of ‘‘ethical culture’’ like Dr. Felix 
Adler lays marked emphasis upon indi- 
vidualism. He observes, for example, 
that Savonarola was ‘‘too passionate ”’ 
to possess true spirituality. ‘‘The 
spiritual life is unperturbed and se- 
rene.”’ And yet it is still true that he 
who loses his life shall find it. The 
old ascetic ideal, which drove men into 
the African desert, failed to conquer 
the world. The man who makes the 
thought of perfection his constant inner 
companion is not likely to be a con- 
queror. And in fact Dr. Adler does 
not mean quite what he says. His 
theory followed logically would lead us 
all into a moral Nirvana. But if we 
are to regard the welfare of others ‘‘as 
much our concern as our own,”’ then 
we must take up social duties and learn 
that the things of the spirit are the 
things of the life around us. 


*“The Essentials of Spirituality.” 


By Felix Adler. 
New York: James Pott. $r1.00. 
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The Self-Hypnosis of Authors 


By MORGAN ROBERTSON 


BEING a literary worker, and- having 
drawn the deductions embraced in the 
following argument from his own ex- 
perience and observation, the writer 
may, perhaps, be excused the rather 
cocksure tone of the specialist rendered 
necessary by his subject; but, being 
anything but a specialist, a-psycholo- 
gist, he will make no assertions and 
deal in no abstractions not based upon 
the now generally accepted ‘‘ working 
hypothesis’’ of the late Professor Hud- 
son—that is, that the subconscious 
mind (subjective brain, subliminal self, 
‘‘immortal soul’’) is constantly amen- 
able to suggestion and is unable to 
reason inductively. 

Hypnosis, say the psychologists, is 
induced sleep, of exactly the same na- 
ture as natural sleep, and they adduce 
as proof the well-known suggestibility 
of the somnambulist, who will always 
go back to bed if so ordered to by a fa- 
miliar voice. But what the psycholo- 
g:sts do not say is that hypnosis is but 
the visible, spectacular phase of a vast 
mind state extending from simple pre- 
occupation through the stages of ab- 
sent-mindedness, reverie, stupidity, 
drowsiness, drunkenness, somnambu- 
lism, sleep, stupor or lethargy, to coma 
and death; and that we are all of us— 
all who think, and work, and worry, — 
according to our habits of life, in one 
of these stages, and in each stage amen- 

.able to suggestion in a degree propor- 
tional to the depths of our slumber. 
It is said that we are absent-minded, or 
queer, or drunk, or crazy, or that we 
are down with nervous prostration, but 
never that we are hypnotized, even 
though the word has been used so 
often to express its exact, though hid- 
den meaning, that it has become ironi- 
cal slang. “‘He had me hypnotized,” 


we hear a yarn-spinner say, telling a 
story on himself, and not realizing that 
it was. his amenability to suggestion or 
his inability to reason inductively that 
made the story possible. 

Hypnosis, we are told again, is fa- 
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tigued consciousness, plus a dominant 
idea. Granted, but we are not told 
the rest—that it makes little difference 
whether the consciousness is fatigued 
first, or whether the dominant idea 
comes first; whether the consciousness 
is fatigued suddenly, as in the presence 
of some overpowering personality, or 
as the result of shock, or is wearied by 
years of mental effort; whether the 
dominant idea is born of the victim’s 
own life and environment, or is pro- 
jected telepathically from the subcon- 
scious mind of the person nearest to, 
or with the strongest influence over, 
the subject of the hypnosis. Yet these 
are iron-hard facts—except that in the 
latter case the dominant idea can be 
removed instantly, at any stage of the 
hypnosis, byintelligent suggestion from 
the influencing personality. 

Now what is this subconscious mind, 
so amenable to suggestion? There isa 
theory which appeals to the writer. 
Consider yourself born without the five 
senses. You have never in your life 
seen anything, not even light. You 
have never heard anything; you have 
never smelled nor tasted anything; you 
have never felt anything; you have not 
known that the food which kept you 
alive was pumped into your stomach. 
Yet, if you were jostled and massaged 
enough to keep your blood circulating, 
there is no reason why you should not 
live and grow—that you should not be 
a human) being, though unaware that 
you were alive. For consciousness is 
a function of the brain, and the brain 
is merely a receiving and transmitting © 
station for the five senses —an auto- 
matic machine, fitted by evolution to 
cognize and tabulate the perceptions 
sent in by the senses, and to send them 
——‘‘the stream of consciousness ’’—to 
the storehouse of the memory, the 
primordial brain of Nature. This brain 
is the intelligence that attends to all 
involuntary bodily functions, such as 
heart action, digestion, respiration, 
etc., and kept you alive while your 
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senses were dead. This primordial 
brain is the race consciousness, the re- 
pository of the inherited knowledge 
known as instinct. And while its 
limitations cannot be defined, it is cer- 
tain that it has knowledge of all things 
in the universe of interest or concern 
to its owner. 

Now, from a healthy, waking con- 
sciousness there pours into it a steady 
stream of perceptions to lodge there as 
memory, and from it to the waking 
consciousness there rises nearly as 
steady a stream of memory pictures, 
with intuitions and impulses born of its 
clairvoyant knowledge. When this 
knowledge is of the workings of another 
brain, or consciousness, it is called, 
when proved to be so, telepathy; but 
at the time, only a trained and studious 
self-observer can distinguish telepathy 
from pure intuition. 

So much for the theory: the idea is 
to make clear that this primordial brain, 
with its store of memories pertaining 
to the life of its owner, becomes an 
active, intelligent entity, with powers 
all but omnipotent, save that it cannot 
of itself refuse a suggestion, because its 
function is to receive and store up. 
Another point which may be touched 
upon here is that, while in the case of 
trained trance mediums, mind readers, 
clairvoyants, and second-sight Scotch- 
men, this subconscious mind can force 
its knowledge into the waking con- 
sciousness, with the rest of us it can 
only do so by affirmation of a thought 
passing through the brain; there will 
be an uprush of insistent intuition 
which fixes the thought, and, as we 
say, we ‘‘have something on our 
minds.’’ This mind state is so com- 
mon that the law of affirmation behind 
it deserves illustration, and in its proper 
place there will be given incidents that 
prove it. . 

The subconscious mind (primordial 
brain plus memory) cares for the indi- 
vidual during sleep, drunkenness, 
lunacy, or any state or condition in 
which the waking brain is inhibited 
from performing its part. It guides 
homeward ‘the exiled cat, the carrier 
pigeon, and the horse with a lost and 
helpless rider (it would guide the rider 


were it not for the conflicting auto- 
suggestions coming from the reasoning, 
but bewildered, brain still in charge of 
the body); it takes good care of the 
hypnotic subject until the compelling 
suggestions of the operator come into 
it; and it gives up, as intuition or tele- 


‘pathy (inspiration), its clairvoyant 


knowledge to the author, or other 
creative worker, who can by intense 
concentration of mind upon his zdca 
banish from his brain all other form of 
thought that is, hypnotize himself, or, 
as he might say, get into the mood for 
work. 

There is a time, or rather a mind 
state, between sleeping and waking— 
in this abstraction of creative thought, 
in the frenzy of the poet, or the indo- 
lent mood of the dreamer—when one 
mind is going off duty and the other 
coming on, that the two are in close 
touch or communication, and the far- 
seeing powers of the subjective will be 
given to the working machine of the 
objective mind—the brain; and the 
thought that evolved and the work that 
is performed through this merging of 
consciousness will be superior in quality 
to any that the waking consciousness 
itself can produce at its best. It will 
be inspired. 

And so Joseph Conrad, a Pole, gets 
the wonderful mastery of the English 
language, which, according to report, 
he cannot speak correctly. And thus 
did Victor Hugo, a fairly prosperous 
and comfortable gentleman who never 
saw much of the world, reach out into 
the subliminal realm and sense from 


suffering fellow-men the acme of mental . 


agony that he put into his books. 
And in the same manner did our latter- 
day Kipling, a twenty-six-year-old boy 
at the time, grasp and all but compre- 
hend the realistic picture of life that 
others lived, and put it into ‘“‘The 
Light That Failed’’—only, being young, 
with limited outlets in his objective 
life, he did not get the whole. He 
scamped the explanation of the Maisie 
that he saw—the missing character in 
the story, the invisible lover, or pro- 
tector, of the girl. Had Kipling waited 
a few years, he might have seen that 
man, 
























So far—good. So we get our in- 


spiration—all of us who create. But 
let this be continued though the years; 
let the self-hypnosis become easier 
from practice, the auto-suggestions 
(ideas) scarcer from the drain upon 
them, and the brain, the suggesting 
machine, designed only for the uzzn- 
spired work of human existence, be- 
come worn and weary from the strain 
of giving articulate expression to intui- 
tive thought foreign to the life of the 
thinker, then the self-hypnosis will be- 
come chronic; the sluggish brain cannot 
recover and protect the helpless sub- 
liminal self until the next imperative 
conception (idea) comes along to en- 
gage its attention, and there will be an 
influx of telepathy of all kinds—unin- 
vited, unwanted, unnecessary to the 
victim’s life and work,—which, finding 
an outlet in the random thoughts that 
flit through his brain, will rise up and 
torment him with an insistence and 
force far exceeding that in the brain 
that gave it birth—the brain that is 
suffering the reality, but 4xows the 
reason of it. 

The victim will think it emotion of 
his own. He will have moods—will 
become blue, wretched, despondent, 
with occasional unexplainable elation; 
he will be weak of will, and helpless 
before any suggestion, whether it come 
in the form of advice, good or bad, or 
as a sneer, a slur, an insult, or a criti- 
cism. In time, unless his physical 
health breaks down and he goes mad 
too soon, he will realize that he has 
what they call nervous prostration, and 
will seek the remedy—rest and change. 
But, unless he can trace out and run 
down to its source every telepathic 
thought that has afflicted him, every 
harmful suggestion given him, and off- 
set these influences by intelligent coun- 
ter-suggestions, he will never, in this 
life, completely recover from the effects 
of his alleged nervous prostration. 

One of the greatest temptations 
which assail the literary worker is to 
stimulate the brain with liquor, or 
rather, to lash it when tired; for liquor 
will not stimulate: it will only drive 
the brain along on the level of thought 
that it started on. Then comes the 
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reaction—shattered nerves. In discuss- 
ing this matter once with a friend, the 
writer was told of the following ex- 
perience: 

“‘Up to the end of my third year of 
story-writing,’’ the friend said, ‘‘I had 
used whiskey casually, sparingly—for 
it always nauseated me,—and with no 
thought of its value as a stimulant to 
the brain. At this time, almost stupid 
from overwork, but only realizing that 
I was a little tired, 1 complained of 
my condition in a refined home where 
I was a visitor, and was offered a glass 
of whiskey to brighten me up. Sensi- 
tive to suggestion though I was, this 
of itself might not have started me to 
drinking ; but the daughter of the house, 
a well-bred, well-conducted, intellec- 
tual girl, hardly more than a child, 
claimed the same mental fatigue, and, 
in the presence of her father and 
mother, drank a little of the same 
whiskey. It was the first time I had 
seen a girl of her class drink whiskey 
for any reason; the incident went into 
my soul as a suggestion, and whiskey, 
as a remedy for brain fag, assured an 
importance it could never have attained 
through the advice or example of men. 
Thenceforth, through the years that 
followed, I drank whiskey when tired, 
and always paid dearly for it in the re- 
action that followed when the work 
was done—each indulgence being fol- 
lowed by a deeper prostration and a 
harder struggle to quit. Then there 
came a time, at the end of a terrible 
tussle with a dead brain—which noth- 
ing but whiskey had revived and driven 
to its task,—when I found myself with- 
out the’ will-power to stop. Whiskey 
had me fast; the days and weeks went 
on, and with nothing in the way of 
work on hand to engage my thoughts, 
and entirely unable to concentrate my 
mind, I could only save myself from 
utter and ruinous collapse by continu- 
ing the supply. But the subliminal self 
within me, that had given me the plots 
for my stories, and had, evidently, 
prompted me to the study of suggestion 
and suggestibility years before against 
the very emergency now threatening, 
arose to the situation in the’ nick of 
time. One morning, as I lay half 
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awake, it took me back on an intro- 
spective tour through the years of 
drive, and dream, and drink, to that 
all but forgotten incident of a refined 
young girl drinking whiskey as aremedy 
for mental fatigue. It was long since 
I had seen or heard of her; but I met 
her soon after on the street—a matured 
woman, still refined, well-bred, and 
well-conducted. The remedy for brain 
fag had not affected her. Ascoherently 
as I could I explained the terrible po- 
tency of suggestion, and asked her to 
experiment with a counter-suggestion. 
She had forgotten the first, and denied 
any responsibility for my downfall; 
then, laughingly, and yet with a note 
of earnestness, as though she half-be- 
lieved me, delivered the command: 
‘Don’t drink whiskey,’ and at the end 
of our talk repeated it. I had taken 
several drinks that day; but when I 
thought of the next there came to me 
the old nausea. I have not tasted it 
since, nor thought of it without that 
sickened feeling. There was no ner- 
vous trouble from the sudden depriva- 
tion; she had purged my soul and body 
of whiskey as quickly and as thor- 
oughly as she would have cleaned a 
slate with a sponge.”’ 

‘*All humbug,”’ some willsay. ‘‘An 
effort of will is just as effective.’’ Then 
why are churches and temperance so- 
cieties maintained, and eloquent men 
paid high salaries to talk and ‘‘sug- 
gest,’’ if sinners and drunkards may 
save themselves? 

Down in the hidden recesses of that 
man’s soul, buried under the memories 
of the years that had passed, lurked 
the almost forgotten suggestion that 
whiskey was good for mental fatigue. 
By reconstructing his soul he himself 
might have reached it: the words of 
the woman, backed by her personality, 
went straight to the spot. And the 
psychologist will say that it was auzo- 
suggestion after all. Of course. But 
the woman was needed, as are the 
preacher, the lecturer, and the Sunday- 
school. 

Another friend, a gray, wise man 
from whonr the writer has received 
much light on these puzzling psychic 
problems, told of a harmful suggestion 


given him when very young, from 
which he never recovered. He was writ- 
ing short stories at the time, and the 
usual mental fatigue had come to him. 

‘*I was never able to trace it,’’ he 
said—‘‘indeed, I only remember the 
spoken words from the derisive tone 
in which they were uttered, and which 
fixed them in my memory long after 
the speaker was forgotten. And I 
only gave the speech its place as a sug- 
gestion after a close study of myself 
and the reason of a certain bent of mind 
—not peculiar to myself, for I know 
that others are so hampered—which 
prevented me from beginning a new 
story until my pockets were empty and 
I had reached the limit of personal 
credit. I could write long articles and 
long explanatory letters, could attend 
to matters of business with my accus- 
tomed energy, and felt no inhibition 
on my mental powers when directed 
toward any of the problems of life not 
connected with fiction-writing. I was 
rested from the brain fatigue from 
which I had suffered; my inventiveness 
was not at fault, for I could turn readily 
to mechanical contrivances; and, in 
short, I was in good mental and physi- 
cal health. But plots would not come 
to me until the nose of the wolf was 
under my door, and the reason was 
that some one—some man, woman, or 
child—had said to me when I was sick 
and suggestible, possibly in answer to 
my complaint of brain fag, that all 
that ailed me was that I was lazy—too 
lazy to get to work at a story until 
compelled to. Asa statement, it was 
a lie; as a suggestion it became a 
vital truth; for since then, until I quit 
story-writing, I obeyed it, except fora 
short time during which the curse was 
annulled by counter-suggestion given 
me during induced hypnotic sleep. 
For a few months after this operation 
I was able to evolve a new story before 
finishing the one engaged upon; but 
overwork again plunged me into self- 
hypnosis, and the first suggestion re- 
sumed its sway. Auto-suggestion did 
me no good, and I never could find 
that person. I would like to, even to- 
day, for he or she ruined my literary 
career.” 























Now, in regard to the much-vaunted 
auto-suggestion of the psychologist— 


plain ordinary will-power, or the giving ~ 


of direct commands to yourself to do 
this, or think that, or put the matter 
from your mind—there is this to say: 
it is on tap mainly to those who do not 
need it—to those who are not self- 
hypnotized. The self-hypnosis of cre- 
ative effort puts individual will-power 
out of reach; for the subliminal self 
that so largely prompts your moods 
and emotions, being made of memories, 
is under the telepathic or suggestive 
influences of the personalities that have 
furnished the memories, and no effort 
of will is available unless these person- 
alities are in agreement. Yet they can 
be forced to agreement. When an 
author, by intense concentration of 
mind, compels himself to take up a 
piece of work—distasteful for the time— 
he, as we say, conquers himself; but 
he really masters by telepathy (hypno- 
tizes at a distance) the personalities 
with whom he is in touch—en rapport 
—and they fall into accord with his 
mood. But such an effort of will, far 
greater than that required in personally 
hypnotizing a single, and non-resisting, 
subject, leaves the mind nearly wrecked 
for the time,—certainly unfit to take 
advantage of the victory and finish the 
distasteful task. What wonder that 
authors, poets, and painters wait for 
the mood, the inspiration—the moment 
of telepathic sanction! : 
Harmful suggestion can be safe- 
guarded against by right living, careful 
choice of associates, and intelligent 
counter-suggestion; but against harm- 
ful telepathy there is no protection 
unless, by a chain of inductions almost 
impossible to the tired brain, the source 
of it can be traced and the remedy ap- 
plied. And withal, it cannot at the 
time be identified as telepathy. It 
may later, when, by collection of facts 
and a process of elimination, other 
factors have been cancelled; but when 
a strong emotion assails you in re- 
sponse to a trivial impingement on one 
or more of the five senses, you may 
know that it is a subliminal prompting, 
but you cannot know its hidden origin 
—whether it is intuition (direct from 
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your subliminal self), or telepathy 


(emotion borrowed from the subliminal 


self of another). When you feel a 
strong impulse to write a letter, you 
cannot know at the time whether the 
impulse is in response to the needs of 
the case, or is telepathy from the other 
party. Such telepathy is very com- 
mon, and explains the frequent cross- 
ing of letters; but only by induction 
can it be determined which brain first 
felt the impulse, and, according to the 
law of psychic phenomena, induction 
is impossible to the subconscious mind 
that has you in charge. 

As the object of this argument is to 
prove that the mental fatigue of crea- 
tive workers is the subjective, or a hyp- 
notoid state, and as such often curable 
by the same means that an operator 
would employ in waking a hypnotized 
subject, it will, perhaps, as space is 
limited, be sufficient to relate a few 
experiences, two of which, clear cases 
of mind-reading, illustrate the law of 
affirmation mentioned in the beginning 
—that is, that a subliminal prompting, 
in the lighter stages of hypnosis—the 
brain fag of the creative worker—can 
only manifest itself to the conscious- 
ness by affirmation of a passing thought. 
One experience was the writer’s, and 
in view of its strong personal nature it 
will, perhaps, be best to frankly relate 
it in the first person. 

It was at the end of years of short- 
story work, and I was under medical 
treatment for nervous prostration, but 
with‘a dim, shadowy idea in my sleepy 
brain that there was something else the 
matter with me. Two dear friends 
were ill at the time. One, whom I 
will call Jim, I had been estranged 
from for several years, but in the days 
of our friendship he had so often talked 
with me over the telephone that I never 
heard the bell ring without being re- 
minded of him. Shortly before I had 
casually heard of his serious illness, 
but could learn nothing of his where- 
abouts or actual condition. The other 
friend, Tom, had occupied my office, 
or studio, and when convalescent had 
moved to Brooklyn, whence he had 
written later that he was quite well. 
A week or so afterwards, while dress- 
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ing in the morning, my telephone rang, 


but I could not make out what the. 


party who called me was saying. It 
was a faint and confused jumble of 
sound; and though I did my best to 
stir up Central, there was no improve- 
ment, and at last I hung up the receiver 
with the disquieting thought in my 
brain that Jim was dying, and that 
some one—a friend, nurse, or physician 
—was trying to tell me so. The 
thought grew and tormented me. I 
could not put it away until, fully 
dressed, I turned to make up my bed. 
This brought to my mind the friend 
that had lain so long on that couch, 
and the thought came to me—driving 
out the other—that I ought to go over 
to Brooklyn and see how he was getting 
on. This idea, like the first, became 
insistent and tormenting, and I hurried 
through my breakfast, resolved to put 
aside everything else that day, and go 
over to see Tom. Before I started a 
messenger arrived from Brooklyn 
with the news that Tom was dying. 
An unexpected relapse had set in. 
He died late that day. I was there, 
and in the afternoon his brother ar- 
rived, and told me that early in the 
morning, forty miles away, he had 
learned of Tom’s danger, and had 
called me up on the long-distance 
telephone, telling me to go over to 
him. He had repeated over and over 
to me: ‘‘Tom is dying. Go over and 
see him.”’ 

Later I learned that Jim was in no 
danger at the time, so there could have 
been no telepathy from him. And 
there is no determining whether that 
message that came into my brain in 
two parts was telepathy from the anx- 
ious brother, or subconscious knowl- 
edge of what the telephone diaphragm 
was saying. But each part of the sub- 
liminal uprush was the affirmation of a 
passing thought—one, of the sick Jim, 
suggested by the telephone bell, the 
other of the convalescent Tom, sug- 
gested by the couch. The first was 
an outlet for the subconscious knowl- 
edge of danger and death, the other 
for the subconscious knowledge of the 
need of my presence in Brooklyn; but 
it never entered my head that Tom 


was in danger; I only felt that I ought 
to visit him socially. 

In the deeper stage of hypnosis or 
sleep, the subliminal self can act with- 
out the necessity of a passing thought 
as an outlet or excuse. It impels the 
somnambulist to rise and wander 
around, caring for him a while, and 
taking him back to bed when the in- 
vestigation is ended. The subliminal 
self wakened the writer suddenly at 
daylight not long ago, just in time for 
him to drive an interloping tramp cat 
away from his canary birds. It was 
not the cat that wakened him, for cats 
stalking birds make no noise; and there 
was no telepathy in it, unless he read 
the mind of the cat, or the subliminal 
selves of the birds, who were sound 
asleep. The incident proves nothing 
of self-hypnosis, but illustrates the 
powers of the subconscious mind. 

The author of several books, while 
in this worn-out, hazy condition, told 
me of the following experience, which 
he considered a curious coincidence. 
He had felt the grind of penury, and 
had been forced to draw at times on 
the future, obtaining advances from 
editors and publishers for work yet to 
be done. He could always perform 
his part when so assisted, and was much 
surprised and hurt when the treasurer 
of a publishing house that had brought 
out his best books informed him that 
in the future, beginning with the first of 
the coming year, no more money would 
be advanced to authors. He accepted 
thedictum, and avoided that house when 
he wasin need. But abouta year after, 
when the grind of the mill was very 
severe, and he could hardly decide 
where to turn for money, he conceived 
the brilliant plan of choosing a title, 
drafting a short synopsis of a story to 
fit, and selling the story in embryo to 
some editor. Then, in casting about 
in his mind for the editor whom he 
might impose upon in this manner, he 
chose one who edited a periodical pub- 
lished by the same house that had 
closed its heart to the needs of authors. 
With his title and synopsis in his 
pocket, away he went to this editor, 
and actually induced him to refer the 
matter to the cold-hearted treasurer, 





















while he waited in the sanctum until the 
editor returned. ‘‘The treasurer said 
No,”’ the latter remarked as he took 
his chair. ‘‘No,’’ he corrected, ‘‘he 
did n’t exactly say No—he yelled it.” 

The author went out, in a-strange 
condition of cheerfulness, nodding 
pleasantly to the iron-clad custodian 
of the bank account, and no’ wise cast 
down by the snubbing. Though with- 
out a cent in his pocket, he did no 
more worrying, slept well that night, 
and wakened in the morning, not 
knowing where he would get his break- 
fast. But his morning’s mail brought 
him a letter from this publishing house, 
and as he opened it, out rolled a large 
and generous check, signed by that 
treasurer, with a statement that the 
remittance was in payment of royalties 
earned by one of his books, which he 
thought dead and buried, but which 
had been lately rejuvenated. 

His mind state is easily understood. 
Dazed, and in a subjective condition 
from work and worry, his subliminal 
self sent him to the place where it knew 
a check was already made out for him 
—waiting to be mailed. His synopsis 
and idea of selling it were but the pass- 
ing thoughts in his tired brain that 
served as an outlet. He forgave the 
treasurer, who, no doubt, had forgotten 
the check lately signed, because he had 
not the individuality to resent any- 
thing. He was nearly asleep. 

Overwork fatigues the consciousness, 
and fatigued consciousness is hypnosis; 
and in all hypnosis there is a dominant 
idea, born of the operator’s mind when 
the hypnosis is induced by him, in the 
mind of the victim when it is self-in- 
duced. An operator, unless a fiend 
incarnate, always removes the idea, or 
obsession, before waking the subject; 
in self-hypnosis the subject must awake 
as he can, trace the idea to its source, 
and remove it, or have it removed— 
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just how, he must decide for himself. 

Every author knows the difficulty— 
in some cases the impossibility — of 
dropping a story until it is finished. 
He is under control of the zdea, and 
can remove the obsession only by fin- 
ishing the story. Then he awakes, or 
partly awakes, for a time—until the 
next zdea comes along. 

But the next zdea may be one not 
available for fiction—one which cannot 
be removed in this manner; yet it will 
seize him with a force commensurate 
with the depth of his hypnosis, and if 
he is far enough gone, will torture him 
along the road to the borderland of 
madness. Rest, change of scene, and 
change of air will do him but little 
good. The idea has become part of 
his soul, and he ‘takes his soul with 
him. Yet there zs escape for him. 

Phosphatic food will work wonders; 
and if, added to this, strong contrary 
auto-suggestion, delivered in spoken 
commands to the inner self at bedtime, 
do not clear the head, the same end may 
be attained by suggestion from a strong 
and sympathetic hypnotist who, when 
the sufferer is asleep, delivers the com- 
mands straight to the suggestible sub- 
conscious mind. This failing, the zdca 
is a real obsession, a living, tormenting 
fact that has emanated from the mind 
of another; and in such case it must be 
traced to that mind and removed. 

- The incidents in our lives that will 
best prove to us this terrible law of 
psychology are usually so bound up in 
the most sacred relations and obliga- 
tions that no man would care to give 
them out. But enough have been 
quoted; I believe, to prove the exist- 
ence of the law to any thinking person, 
and perhaps to make some think who 
are not in the habit of it. The asylums 
are filled by such, as the world is filled 
with writers who have tried, and failed, 
and are left with their last idea. 
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Hearn’s Stories of Old Japan 


Reviewed by W. E. GRIFFIS 


THE work on earth of the great in- 
terpreter of Japanese fancy is over, and 
here gathered up are the final frag- 
ments of the feast. A sympathetic 
biographical sketch, as clean-cut and 
expressive as a cameo medallion, 
signed F. G., is the appropriate preface. 
This, with the Atlantic Monthly article 
on ‘‘Lafcadio Hearn the Man,’’ by Mr. 
Nobushige Amenomori (a former pupil 
in Fukui of the writer of this review), 
to whom Mr. Hearn dedicated one of 
his books and wrote about “‘an Oriental 
conservative,’’ with the volume of Mr. 
Hearn’s letters, to be collected and 
published, will make us fairly well 
acquainted with one who consecrated 
himself to a great and noble work. 
Surely the task of helping the East and 
West, Asia and Europe, to understand 
and appreciate each other, is one of the 


' most praiseworthy. By his heredity, 


from a Greek mother and an Irish 
father, Hearn was especially fitted, by 
his love of beauty and keen emotional 
susceptibility, to understand the most 
emotional—and most self-mastered— 
of Asiatic peoples. His training in 
Latin scholarship for the priesthood— 
from which he broke away — added 
doubtless to the subtlety of his in- 
telligence, while he admired and ever 
sought to obtain that element of 
strength which is characteristic of 
Northern tongues. One great secret 
of his success in interpreting the Jap- 
anese mind and temperament lay in 
his patience in seeking out and study- 
ing minutely the little things of a 
people said to be great in such. As 
Amenomori says of Hearn’s mind, it 

“called forth life and poetry out of 
dust.”’ 

Of Mr. Hearn’s very pronounced 
limitations—especially in studying the 
science of religion, in which his only 
teacher seemed to be Herbert Spencer 
—we may not here speak. Suffice it 
now to aay | that this little volume *— 


Set The Romance of = = Way, and Other Studies and 


duly bound to represent the silk stitch- 
ing and pasteboard covers of a Japanese 
book, or rather fasciculus in a series— 
contains much that will please the ad- 
mirers of Yakumo Koizumi (which, 
without having the Chinese characters 
before me, I take to mean Ejight-fold 
Cloud Little Fountain). 

‘‘The Romance of the Milky Way ”’ 
tells of the Chinese legend of the 
‘*River of Heaven,” the court festival 
instituted in Japan A.D. 755, and of 
the old classic poems inspired by 
‘‘Heaven’s Silver Stream.’’ The 
falling dew is the spray from the Herds- 
man’s oar. From ‘‘Goblin Poetry ” we 
learn how and why a strange wife 
brought to the village is called a ‘‘horse- 
bone.’” Two or three of the other 
papers tell of native conceits, and show 
what good copy for editors this faithful 
husband and father of subjects of the 
Mikado made of matter that fills the 
note-books of most students of Japa- 
nese lore. ‘‘A Letter from Japan”’ 
pictures the people of the little country 
playing with their war toys at home, 
while the conscripts are facing Russians 
on sea and beyond in Manchuria. In 
treating ‘‘Ultimate Questions, ’’ this 


ardent disciple of Spencer shows how. 


all his adult life he was under the ter- 
rors of the conception of infinite cold, 
darkness, and space. Mr. Hearn 
seemed to be without the brace and 
comfort of certain ideas which lie out- 
side the world of science, but his grasp 
of the notions of one whom he 
counted ‘‘the world’s greatest thinker’ 
is that of a trained mental athlete. 
Very suggestive is the final page of 
this book in picturing in a sentence the 
elements educative of the people who 
dwell in ‘‘a land of cataclysms.’’ The 
seer speaks truly in his farewell word, 


“‘The capacities of Japan remain un- 


guessed.”’ 


Sayonara ! 
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The Paris of ‘‘The Human Comedy” 


By W. H. HELM 


THE idea is very commonly enter- 


tained, even among those who are fre- 
quent visitors to /a ville lumiére, and 
indeed among residents in the more 
expensive quarters of the town, that 
the Paris of fifty years ago has almost 
entirely disappeared, and, if we regard 
Paris as a city whose boundaries are 


marked on the north by the Opéra, on - 


the south by the Bon Marché, on the 
east by the Hétel de Ville, and on the 
west by the Arc de Triomphe, the idea 
is sufficiently near the truth to be ac- 
cepted as a fair generalization. To 
another Paris, quite as extensive, if 
less easily defined, the generalization 
scarcely applies at all. . It may be 
doubted whether there is any city of 
equal size which contains so many un- 
restored houses of far more than cen- 
tenarian age. Within a few yards of 
the Boulevard de Sebastopol, and 
parallel, to the east and the west, with 
that particularly modern thoroughfare, 
lie the Rues Saint-Martin and Saint- 
Denis, and throughout the greater part 
of their lengths these narrow streets 
belong to the old Paris rather than the 
new. Their tall, irregular, bulging 
houses, their rambling tiled roofs and 
dormer windows, are of the age when 
oil-lamps were hung by ropes across 
the street, and in the mind’s eye of the 
student of history they are peopled 
with busy crowds whose bustling ceased 
some centuries ago. 

South of the Seine, in and around 
the venerable Rue Saint-Jacques — 
along which Gauls and Romans jour- 
neyed to and from Lutetia,—there are 
scores of streets wherein the modern 
buildings are less in evidence than those 
which were already old when Napoleon 
turned the First Republic into the First 
Empire. The genius of Haussmann, 


who destroyed so much that was pic- 
turesque and created so much that was 
magnificent, laid his hands but lightly 
on the Latin Quarter, and spared many 
of the groves of the Mount Parnassus 
of Paris. 
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The truth of such reflections as these 
will specially impress any lover of Bal- 
zac who, his memory charged with the 
incidents and familiar with the charac- 
ters of ‘‘ The Human Comedy,”’ seeks 
out the streets and houses so elaborate- 
ly described by the novelist. He will 
be charmed on discovering that in many 
instances it is still possible to see what 
Balzac saw, and to find as real a back- 
ground for events born of his fecund 
imagination as we see when we wander 
in the Katskills with Rip Van Winkle, 
in Notre-Dame with Quasimodo, or in 
the Grassmarket of Edinburgh with 
Old Mortality. 

It is the triumph of Balzac that his 
characters live, and that to the reader 
well acquainted with even but two or 
three novels of the ‘“‘Comédie Humaine” 
the men and women whose thoughts, 
words, and deeds are so minutely de- 
scribed are just as much realities as any 
historical figures of their period. ~ 

The Paris of Balzac may be said to 
cover an irregular area of about three 
miles round, at the heart_of which 
stands the great Church of Saint- 
Eustache. Occasionally he invites us 
outside of that region, to Passy, or to 
Pére-la-Chaise, but with very few ex- 
ceptions all his Parisian characters 
dwell within its limits. 

It is possible to present some of the 
local habitations, as they may actually 
be seen to-day, of Balzac’s creations, 
and to make these material souvenirs 
take their places in the illustration of 
incidents of which he made them the 
scenes. He was possessed by the spirit 
of locality to an extent rare among im- 
aginative writers. Not even the Kent 
of Dickens, or the California of Bret 
Harte, was more deeply bitten into the 
soul of the writer than Paris into the 
soul of Balzac. 

The majority of those who know 
‘‘The Human Comedy ”’ at all, know it 
best from ‘* Pére Goriot,’’ and however 
much critics may differ as to the rela- 
tive merits of the fifty or so of novels 
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and the many tales which make up the 
acknowledged life-work of the author, 
there is assuredly no more vivid analy- 
sis of many of the darker and a few of 
the -lovelier aspects of human nature 
than this story of the old vermicelli- 
maker, his ungrateful daughters, and 
the various companions of his shabby 


* existence in the boarding-house of 


Madame Vauquer. 

““No quarter of Paris is less known,’’ 
wrote Balzac himself of the particular 
region where lies that Rue Neuve- 
Sainte-Genevitve of which the Maison 
Vauquer is one of the most character- 
istic features, and it is one of the quiet- 
est quarters to-day. The street has 
been renamed (though the old name 
still remains on a slab of stone at one 
corner, and there is no Madame Vau- 
quer now. At present the house is 
occupied by families of cane-chair- 
menders, mattress-stuffers, and others 
whose occupations can be carried on at 
home. The little garden, so carefully 
described in the novel, forms a con- 
venient and pleasant atélier for a 
chair-mender, while woolcombing and 
mattress-stuffing can be performed with 
comfort and despatch in.the courtyard, 
where the well is a picturesque but no 
longer a useful object, having been 
stopped-up on account of its danger 
to children and perhaps to the general 
health of the tenants. 

As we sit on a stone bench in the 
rough-paved a//¢e which runs along the 
front of the house, and look through 
the gateway into the sunlit street be- 
yond, we hear again, if we know the 
story as we ought, the tramp of the 
soldiers and gendarmes who are coming 
to arrest the redoubtable Jacques Collin 
(familiar to his fellow-criminals as 
Trompe-la-Mort, and to his fellow 
boarders as M. Vautrin), the escaped 
convict who at last, through the treach- 
ery of another desperado, has been 
tracked down by -the police. His 
faithless and mercenary comrade in 
crime having revealed his probable 
abode, the wizened old maid Made- 
moiselle Michonneau, who boards with 
Madame Vauquer, has been offered a 
thousand francs to drug him and to 


ascertain, whilst he is insensible, that 
he bears the fatal brand upon his shoul- 
der. She has duly performed her odious 
task. The police arrive, Vautrin’s wig 
is knocked off, and an officer comes for- 
ward to seize him. Then the great 
enemy of society sees that, for the time 
being, his game is up, and he also sees, 
by the cowering appearance of the old 
maid, what part she has played in the 
catastrophe. Furious for the moment, 
he calms himself with an effort when 
he sees the pistols of the police, who 
would welcome resistance as an excuse 
for killing him. He draws himself up, 
and telling them that he understands 
their desire, he holds out his hands for 
the manacles. Then he turns his pier- 
cing eyes full on the livid face of “‘La 
Michonneau,’’ whose own eyes are half- 
hidden beneath the green shade which 
she habitually wears. She shrinks back 
against the wall, and the convict turns 
to speak to the young provincial Eu- 
gene Rastignac, whose ambitious hopes 
he has penetrated. The rest of the 
boarders stand around watching the 
strange scene with mingled astonish- 
ment and curiosity. The convict is led 
away and, as he passes out of sight be- 
neath the archway, the fat cook Sylvie, 
with just a touch of contempt for the 
company in general, cries, ‘‘Ah, well, 
he was a man, all the same.”’ 

Almost beneath the shadow of Notre- 
Dame, on the island which was for cen- 
turies the heart of Paris, and whereon, 
in far-off ages, the whole city stood, 
meanders a street of houses ancient in 
Balzac’s days, and some of which were 
almost certainly there when the few 
historical events recalled in Victor 
Hugo’s novel occurred. In the time 
of the Bourbon restoration, when the 
venerable heroine of Balzac’s ‘‘ Madame 
de la Chanterie’’ lived there, the Rue 
Chanoinesse must have appeared almost 
exactly as it does to-day. This beauti- 
ful old lady, whose life had been doubly 
wrecked in the storms of an unhappy 
marriage and of the Revolution, and 
who had seen her only child dragged 
to the guillotine, had settled in a quiet 
house in this peaceful thoroughfare, to 
devote her remaining years and the 
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salvage of her fortune to benevolence. Aided by a few 
admirable men who lodged with her, and by a priest of the 
neighboring Cathedral, she sent forth material help and 
the hope of a happier future to many brought low by mis- 
fortune. When 
to-day, as we 
pass through this 
picturesque 
street, we see— 
as we may at any 
hour between the 
Cathedral ser- 
vices —a_white- 
haired ecclesias- 
tic come out from 
a porte-cochére on 
to the time-worn 
cobbles, we can- 
not but remem- 
ber the devoted 
Abbé de Véze 
and the secret 
bounties of 
Madame de la 
Chanterie and 
her friends. 
Lovely char- 
acters such as 
Madame de la 
Chanterie, lovely 
in soul, and not 
merely in the 
physical. envel- 
ope of humanity, 
do not abound in 
the novels of Bal- 
zac. But there 
are some who 
come as near 
to perfection as 
men can hope to 
arrive in this im- 
perfect world. 
None is more ex- 
quisite in well- 
doing than Bour- 
geat, the poor 
water-carrier of 
the Rue des Qua- 
tre-Vents. This 
sturdy native of 
Auvergne, whose 
earnings from his 
laborious trade are as a rule barely and his humble fare, is saving every 
sufficient to pay for his garret sou he can spare to obtain enough 


PONS AND SCHMUCKE IN THE RUE DE NORMANDIE 
(** Le Cousin Pons’’) 
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THE WATER-CARRIER OF THE RUE 
DES QUATRE-VENTS 





money for the purchase of a horse and a water- 
cart. At length his little hoard has almost reached 
the desired sum, and he is looking forward to his 
horse and cart with far keener pleasure than did 
ever a Jourgeoise to the carriage which her prosper- 
ing husband had promised to buy for her. Just 
before the cart can be got, however, Bourgeat 
discovers that his fellow-lodger in the attics is a 
half-starved medical student, so nearly destitute 
that he cannot scrape together the fees for his ex- 
aminations. The lonely water-carrier takes pity 
on the student, and lends him, on no security but 
gratitude and talents, the hoard so painfully put 
by. 

More than this, he increases his daily toil, and 
shares his food with the lad, who at length passes 


- out of the schools, and begins to earn something 


on his own account. As soon as he can make 
enough, the young doctor will pay back all that 
his generous, uncultured friend-in-need has spent 
for him, and will buy the long-desired ‘horse 
and cart. But alas! the water-carrier succumbs 


‘ to the strain to which more work and less food 


have subjected his once powerful constitution, 
and in spite of all the devotion that his much- 
loved and deeply grateful friend can give him, 
Bourgeat dies in the arms of the youth for whom 
he has sacrificed his life. That youth becomes 
rich and famous. He is Desplein, the fashion- 
able surgeon of his time. His faith is dead, but 
in memory of the simple, loving Christian to 
whom he owes everything save his own talent, 
he goes secretly four times a year to the Church 
of Saint-Sulpice, and there kneels before the altar 
while the priest says a mass for the pure soul 
of the peasant whose charity and affection are 
such bitter-sweet memories for the great doctor. 
Scoffer though he is, he realizes, as he bows his 
head before the holy table, that there are more 
things in Heaven and Earth than are dreamt of 
in his materialistic creed. He would, as he declares 
with a rare emotion to a friend in whom he 
trusts, give all he possesses if the faith of Bour- 
geat could enter into his own brain. 

Sylvain Pons, the elderly musician, is a char- 
acter less pathetic than Jean Joachim Goriot, 
since the self-sacrificing love of Goriot for his 
selfish children is largely'replaced in Pons by a 
selfish, if not wholly unamiable passion for the 
pictures, and china, and snuff-boxes which he 
collects so assiduously and with so keen an 
eye to a bargain. Goriot, moreover, is content 
with the wretched fare provided at Madame 
Vauquer’s table, whereas Pons is ready to sacrifice 
his self-respect, so preciously guarded in other 
directions, in return for a costly dinner with his 
rich connections, whose flunkeys do not conceal 
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“A NOUS DEUX” 
Rastignac at Pére-la-Chaise in ‘* Le Pére Goriot” 












their contempt for the ridiculously ugly 
old bachelor in his out-of-date clothes. 

Yet there is still a pathetic side to 
the story of Sylvain Pons, and it is 
shown in his affection for his fellow- 
musician,theGerman pianist Schmucke. 
These two quaint artistes shared the 
floor of a house in the Rue de Nor- 
mandie, in that quarter of Paris still 
known as the Marais, shared it rather 
unequally, because Pons filled the best 
of the rooms with his extensive collec- 
tions. Schmucke’s tastes needed no 
material objects for their gratification. 
Whilst Pons was haggling over a Sevres 
tea-cup, Schmucke would dream of a 
mottf of Mozart, and trace it to its 
origin in the world of sentiment. Pons 
was conductor of the orchestra at a 
boulevard theatre, and his friend was 
employed under him; Pons wrote the 
music for the lyrics, and Schmucke the 
orchestral parts. They used to sally 
forth together in the morning to give 
lessons at girls’ schools, where their 
ugliness was as much a recommendation 
to the principals as their knowledge of 
music, and in the evening they walked 
together to the theatre. The idlers of 
the neighborhood called them ‘‘the 
two nut-crackers.’” They died withina 
month of each other, and were buried 
side by side. 

Strolling through the Rue de Nor- 
mandie we can picture the two old 
friends starting out to their work, Pons 
wearing his antiquated cape, his faded 
greenish coat, his black trousers, and 
his gaiters, and with his hat on the 
back of his head, Schmucke in gar- 
ments a little less ancient in cut per- 
haps, but if anything more threadbare. 

Yes, there they come. Schmucke is 
savoring a melody from ‘‘I1 Barbiére,”’ 
Pons is chuckling to himself over his 
purchase this afternoon, somewhere in 
the neighboring Rue St.-Antoine, of 
a bronze statuette which he knows to 
be worth three hundred francs but for 
which he has given forty. They are 
ugly indeed, but there is that about 
them which arouses a kindly feeling, 
and we do not wonder that these 
strange-looking fogies, who could never 
have made love with success, are by far 
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the best-loved of all in their little world 
at the theatre. 

Balzac, so many of whose creations 
were laid to-rest in the old cemetery 
of Pére-la-Chaise, lies there himself, on 
the top of the hill whence his worldly 
hero, Rastignac, looked out, after the 
sorry funeral of poor old Goriot, over 
the Paris which he was beginning to 
understand. It is a wonderful pano- 
rama that one sees from this lofty hill, 
less extensive than the view from the 
top of the Eiffel Tower, less intimate 
even than that from the terrace of the 
great basilica of Montmartre, less pic- 
turesque than that from the heights of 
Saint-Cloud, whence Paris is seen with 
the green expanse of the Bois de Bou- 
logne in the foreground. 

But there is more of the history of 
the city in the view from Pére-la-Chaise. 
One gazes out over the quarter of Saint- 
Antoine, where, at the foot of the hill, 
the Revolution began with the destruc- 
tion of the Bastille. As we stand where 
Rastignac stood, we are surrounded by 
the bones of hundreds of the men who 
have given France her splendid place in 
literature, art, and science. Just below 
us is the willow that grows above Alfred 
de Musset’s grave, and behind us is the 
stone bearing on its face that one word 
‘‘Balzac,’’ which speaks so eloquently 
to those who know the man in his 
works. The penniless Rastignac, his 
innocency sapped by the poison of 
social ambition, his heart torn between 
contempt for the daughter who left her 
father to die in a garret, and love for 
the woman who could offer him a road 
to wealth and power, turned from the 
grave of the weak, devoted old man 
and looked out over Paris, to the 
quarter between the gilded dome of 
the Invalides and the Arc de Triomphe, 
wherein, in those days, the luxury of 
the city centred. He had drunk of the 
bitterness of poverty and obscurity, he 
had tasted the sparkling wine of worldly 
success. He knew that the life open- 
ing before him was selfish, hard, mer- 
cenary, but he would conquer society 
with its own weapons. 

‘*The struggle is between us two,’ 
he cried. And then, descending the 
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LA RUE CHANOINESSE AND THE ABBE DE VEZE 
in ‘“* Madame de la Chanterie” 


hill with rapid strides, he went off to 
dine with Delphine de Nucingen, at 
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whose father’s burial he and the garcon 
of the Maison Vauquer had been the 
oniy followers. 

The last of the material souvenirs of 
Balzac which we recall here is of the 
novelist himself rather than of his 
novels, In the year 1848 or there- 
abouts, being worried by duns in Paris, 
he took lodgings in Passy, then a vil- 
lage in the environs, at a house in the 
Rue Basse. There is little remarkable 
about the front of the house; it is just 
a plain, white, two-storied French 
dwelling of a hundred years ago, or of 
to-day, for that matter.. But at the 
back is a garden, and at the bottom of: 
the garden is a doorway leading into 
one of the oldest lanes in the world, 
from the look of it. Truly this rued/e, 
with its crumbling walls of stone and 
plaster, its ivy, and its shade of over- 
hanging trees, is as happily devoid 
of suggestions of modern ‘“‘improve- 
ments’ as anything to be found within 
the girdle of the fortifications. By 
means of this byway, Balzac, when in- 
sistent voices from within the house 
reached his ears as he worked in his 
little pavilion at the end of the garden, 
could avoid the unpleasantness of an 
interview with any holder of the over- 
due bills which throughout his life were 
the only tangible results of his experi- 
ments as a printer and typefounder. 
It needs but little imagination to see 
him hurry off down the lane, hatless 
and in slippers, to await events, whilst 
he dreams of exploiting the jewels of 
Golconda or the silver mines of the 
New World. It was M. Rodin, by the 
way, the creator of that wonderful 
statue of Balzac which will some day 
“‘come to its own,’’ who reminded us 
of the house at Passy. The great 
French artist of to-day admires the 
great French novelist of the past in- 
tensely, and it is a delight to listen to 
his reflections on the scenes and _ per- 
sonages of the ‘‘Comédie Humaine. ”’ 
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Kenyon Cox 


KENYON COX prospers in his art 
largely through his skill at drawing. 
He takes rank not as an interpreter of 
life, nor as an exploiter of ideas, but as 
a maker of pictures with an understand- 
ing of selection, of elimination, and of 
insistence in combination of colors, in 
premeditated balance, and in largeness 
of mass and line. He evolves results 
that attract attention through mastery 
and appreciation of formal rules rather 
than through quirks or idiosyncrasies. 
Of late years he has spent much time 
on wall decorations where he couples 
his thorough sympathy for present 
accessories to an understanding of aca- 
demic traditions. With his clarity of 
perception he admires the attributes of 
classical antiquity ; he analyzes the Re- 
naissance method of coloring and of 
grouping figures, with heed to the scale 
on which they were drawn to conform 
to their architecture; he studies the 
details that bind them to their local 
wants. 
these results of the past to present-day 
requirements he creates mural decora- 
tions that for once are not easel pictures 
in heavy frames; he poses his men and 
women both for their own graciousness 
and for their share of the patterns and 
big tones of color that influence the 
general scheme of composition and that 
co-operate with the surrounding archi- 
tecture. Besides, his desire for carrying 
power and proper accent and proportion 
in the result when in place leads him to 
seek both simplicity of composition and 
breadth and directness of treatment. 
Therefore he handles his medium of 
canvas and oil much after the fashion of 
fresco painters. First he completes 
fully rendered sketches of the whole 
composition with studies of the arrange- 
ment of drapery which help to solve the 
problem of design and space filling. 
Then he places upon his canvas a pains- 
taking and minute drawing in black 
and brown. Lastly he applies his thin 
wash of paint sparing in outlines or 
local color or detail, with asa result 
an absence of the muddy or over- 
worked . effects brought by the load- 
ing of solid color. A series of eight 


Then by the application of - 


lunettes on the Progress of Civiliza- 
tion in the Rotunda of the Iowa 
State Capitol well represent his latest 
efforts. Here, as the architecture de- 
mands more than usual prominence of 
the compositions, he gives vent to 
considerable decorative license in intro- 
ducing landscapes and animals theoreti- 
cally at variance with his canons, 
though all the while restraining himself 
to a treatment that forbids undue stress 
upon perspective. Again as the Ro- 
tunda benefits by an _ exceptional 
number of windows, he paints in a high 
key with considerable light and shade 
lest the shadows produce dark or spotty 
effects. In his “Commerce,” which 
typifies the qualities of the series, he 
confines himself to simple and few col- 
ors with flat surfaces that remain sure 
in values. Here, too, the influence of 
his Venetian studies appears strongly 
in the white and gold drapery of the 
reclining girl, in the magenta of the tips 
of the wings upon her head, and in the 
blue of the horizon. Yet his decorative 
understanding guides him clear of jar- 
ring notes, and fills the whole with a 
gravity quite the antithesis of much 
of the modern “ Music Hall” order of 
work. In more than any other way, 
however, he impresses his public with 
an ability to draw, and with a charm 
and classic strength in laying down the 
fundamental needs of his art. 





Kenyon Cox was born in Warren, 
Ohio, in 1856. He studied at his art, 
while® still quite young, in Cincinnati 
and Philadelphia until at the age of 
twenty-one he went to Paris for five 
years’ work under Carolus Duran and 
Géréme. His pictures were principally 
portraits and figure pieces until he took 
his first step towards mural work by 
painting two decorations for the library 
of Congress. Hehas also made a name 
for himself as an art critic through his 
ability to write clearly and forcibly of 
what he actually knows. Since 1882 
he has been a member of the Society 
of American Artists and of other so- 
cieties of the class. 

H. ST. G. 
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DR. R. OGDEN DOREMUS. 


Edwin Booth and Ole Bull 


By DR. R. OGDEN DOREMUS 


DURING a social call paid by Mr. 
Edwin Booth and his devoted friend, 
Dr. Fordyce Barker, at my house in 
Union Place (Fourth Avenue above 
18th Street), New York, in September, 
1868, I asked the eminent tragedian if 
he would read Byron’s *‘ Manfred ’’ for 
the Philharmonic Society, while its or- 
chestra of one hundred members and 
the Liederkranz Singing Society ren- 
dered Schumann’s symphony. He 
replied: ‘‘I am going to Cincinnati to- 
night, but will read the poem, and 
write you my-decision.’’ He kept his 
promise, and here is his letter. 


BURNET Housk, CINCINNATI, 
Sevt. 14th, 1868. 


MY DEAR Doctor: 

In a hurry! I have had Byron’s ‘* Manfred” 
copied (extracts from it), and herewith send you to 
ascertain if your musical accompaniment, choruses, 
etc., etc., can be arranged in accordance with it. 
If so, I will read it for you, some of these days and 
nights. But you know not what you do! You are 
dealing with a Wampire! I axes more nor what I 
gives, as you will surely find to your cost some day, 

To return to our mutton pie. If these extracts 
can be used, or any part of them (draw a pen 
through the surplus ones), I think-I can manage it, 
and feel pretty confident that I can furnish spirits 
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(though I be a temperance man) for the occasion. 
But you know I will be very busy after my shop in 
23d Street is open, and I do not “see just yet ex- 
actly how I can steal a night off. Will see. 

While in Pittsburg I did go to the cemetery, as 
Mrs. Doremus advised me to do, and saw the 
splendid monument, the statue of her uncle; it is 
really very fine. The cemetery itself is, 1 think, 
in point of scenery and natural advantages, the 
finest in this country. 

Please remember me kindly to Mrs. Doremus 
and to my dear Dr. Barker. Pardon my haste, 
and believe me, 

Very truly yours, 
EpwIn. Boortu. 


P. S. Can you return the MS. I send with this? 
No! on second thoughts you had better retain it 
until we meet, 

Till then, Adieu ! 


A fortnight later came a second, and 
longer letter, written in the same jocose 
style: 


TOLEDO, Sept. 27th, 1868. 
My DEAR SIR: 

As for the ‘‘ out ensemble of the whole,” all I 
can say is, first, I will read ‘* Manfred ” according 
to Byron, if it can be arranged, provided my pro- 
fessional duties during the coming winter will per- 
mit, on condition that, should my first attempt 
prove a failure, you will give me an honorable dis- 
charge. Secondly, ‘‘I can call spirits from the 
vasty deep,” but I am not quite positive that they 
will come, or speak when I do call them. 

The,‘‘ raps” are very feeble at present, but by 
my courageous example I may possibly succeed in 
winning over to the good cause a ‘‘ dainty spirit ” 
of the ‘* Ariel” type. 

Thirdly and lastly, I must know the object of 
this institution. If it be charitable, ye greenback 
is no consideration ; on the other hand, ditto. 

The successful performance of so novel a réle (if 
I should succeed) will be sufficient remuneration, 
for it will be the means of opening a new rich field 
for future harvesting. 

But to conclude (2 /a Dogberry), I may ask a 
favor of the ‘* Society” one day, and to you as its 
worthy head and ears I will whisper my intent,— 
sh-sh-h! I have seriously thought of ‘‘ doing” (as 
we say in the ‘‘ green-room”) ‘‘ Manfred” at my 
theatre, and, to give it proper effect, Ill need the 
aid of those who sing and play a little. You may 
guess the rest. A subject for future consideration. 


I know Byron is d—ning me above the clouds 
(if he be in that direction), for he hated actors, 
shows, and fairs, and booths (vide his letters con- 
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cerning Faliero), but it’s a good thing and a 
Xtian’s duty to refine and elevate the ** Gods” and 
‘*Groundlings” of a playhouse ; besides, it would 
be a ‘‘ trump card.” You see I do wof ignore those 
quaintly symboled bits of paper. 

You see, my dear Doctor, I have never been bold 
enough to ‘‘ chisel” the dear fué. in this quiet, easy 
way. I've always given ’em my sweat in return 
for their ‘*stamps,” and I hesitate lest my first 
attempt at:‘‘ reading ” should ‘* squelch” me. 

Therefore, if at the last rehearsal my wits or 
voice should fail me, I'll claim the privilege of 
‘*threwing up the sponge.” Thus you have the 
whole thing in a nut-shell; Ill do my best, and 
charge you less than any other notoriety you might 
light upon. 

I hope all will terminate serenely, so thst this 
may lead me.into doing that which, I know, will be 
a great service to me. 

With kindest regards, 
I am yrs., 
EpwIn Bootu. 


In due course the Philharmonic So- 
ciety announced Mr. Booth’s reading 
of ‘‘Manfred”’ in its prospectus for the 
season’s public rehearsals and concerts. 

About a month before the date of 
the performance, I called on Mr. Booth 
at his beautiful theatre at 23d Street 
and Sixth Avenue (which should never 
have been destroyed to give place to a 
business structure), and-was taken to 
his spacious and ornately decorated 
dressing-room. The celebrated actress 
Miss McVicker, who was then perform- 
ing with him, and whom he afterwards 
married, was present. When I stated 
the object of my visit, she exclaimed: 
‘* Please don’t ask Edwin to read ‘Man- 
fred.’ He is already so overtaxed by 
the labors of the theatre,—superintend- 
ing the costumes, about which he is 
very particular, and the working of the 
complicated scenes, etc., that he can- 
not get the sleep he needs.”’ 

This I knew, for Dr. Barker had in- 
formed me that he only slept four hours 
anight. I said that neither I nor the 
Philharmonic Society would consent 
to Mr. Booth’s injuring his health, but 
that we had announced his reading of 
‘*Manfred,’’ and had sold season tickets 
on the understanding that he was todo 
so. We were consequentiy placed in a 
predicament. 
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**Get Edwin Adams to read it,’ said 
Mr. Booth: ‘‘he will do it better than 
I can. In my paint and feathers, on 
my own stage, 1 can do anything; but 
in a dress-suit, white cravat, and white 
kid gloves, holding a book in my hand, 
I don’t know where I should be.” 
When I told him I did not know Edwin 
Adams, he volunteered to give me a 
letter to him. But I was loath to give 
up the idea of Mr. Booth reading for 
us. ‘‘I will have the poem printed in 
such large type that you can place the 
book on a music stand, and occasionally 
turn a leaf.’ I did so, and I have a 
copy of the book to this day. 

““Besides I have another object in 
view,’’ ladded. ‘‘There are thousands 
of people opposed to theatres, who 
would not attend one of your Shake- 
spearian performances, but would like 
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to hear you read Shakespeare, as Mrs. 
Fanny Kemble Butler is doing. You 
need not memorize ‘Manfred,’ but only 
wadit.§ . 
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Mr. Booth was standing with Byron’s 
poem in his hand, and, glancing at it, 
said, ‘‘I will do it.” 
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~—Last evening Dr. Doremus was serenaded at 
his residence on Fourth avenue by the Philhar- 
monjé Society, under the leadership of Car) Berg- 
man, the recently elected president of the society 
The following selections were admirably per- 


formed : 

Packeltanz.... 2... --.00ce-scceccceee'ssts Meyerbeo. 
Overture, Riewzi.,............-ee cece eens Wagher. 
5 5 arn cw is'n:d die:k Leva encase ole vie Schubert. 
Overture, Merry Wives of Windsor.. ..... Nicolay. 


After the music had ceased Dr. Doremus ap- 
peared and thanked,in a very happy specch, the 
society for the compliment. The company was in- 
vited into the house. where a bountiful collation 
waseerved. At the table speechos were made by 
Drs. Sands, Flint,Bill, and others. The occasion 
was a very enjoyable one. 








“You are not announced for the next 
rehearsal and concert,’’ I said, ‘‘for Mr. 
Ole Bull is to perform on his violin, 
with the orchestra.”’ 

At this Mr. Booth brightened up, 
exclaiming: ‘* Please give me a letter of 
introduction to him. I have a special 
reason for wishing to meet him. After 
one of my performances of ‘Hamlet,’ a 
lawyer presented me with one of the 
most beautiful emerald rings I ever 
saw, saying that Ole Bull had given it 
to him. This lawyer has since died, 
and having doubts of his rightful 
ownership of the ring, I have always 
kept it in a safe-deposit vault, and now 
wish to return it to its real owner.”’ 

I told him this could best be done at 
my house, at dinner with our friends, 
or at a supper after one of his perform- 
ances. As he was unable to appoint a 
time before the Ole Bull concert, I sent 
one of my sons to Booth’s Theatre, 
during the last public (matinée) re- 
hearsal of the Philharmonic Society, 
when the soloist always appeared, to 


























ask Mr. Booth to come with him to 
Mr. Cutting’s box at the Academy of 
Music, and present the ring to Mr. Ole 
Bull, in the presence of some friends. 
Unhappily, he was in the midst of a 
rehearsal. That evening (it was a Fri- 
day) Mr. Booth sent me the ring with 
a request to give it and an accompany- 
ing letter to Mr. Ole Bull, after the 
Saturday evening concert. 

At the close of the performance, and 
in the presence of the orchestra and a 
group of mutual friends, I presented to 
the renowned violinist the gift of the 
Philharmonic Society—a piece of silver. 
I then handed him the ring—a large 
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to an entertainment at the house of a 
Grand Duke, to meet certain distin- 
(His princely presence 
was always an attraction to the fair 
sex.) Late in the evening, wearied 
from the labor and excitement of the 
concert, with its repeated encores, and 
the animated conversation at the house 
of the Grand Duke, he had sat down to 
snatch a moment’s repose. His head 
nodded; but almost immediately he 
was aroused by his host’s touching his 
shoulder and offering him a glass of 
liqueur. On raising his hand to take 
the proffered glass, he found that this 
ting had been slipped upon his finger. 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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SERENADE TO DR. DOREMUS BY THE MEMBERS OF THE N. Y. PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, ON 
TUESDAY EVENING, SEPT. 24TH, AT HIS RESIDENCE, FOURTH AVENUE f 


emerald surrounded by diamonds,— 
with Mr. Booth’s Jetter. His astonish- 
ment was great, and the cause of it 
appeared when we learned how he had 
come to own the ring, and to lose it. 
Aft r one of his concerts in St. Pe- 
tersburg, he said, he had been invited 





We learned the sequel afterwards, 
from Mrs. Ole Bull. The lawyer re- 
ferred to was one who had robbed her 
husband of much money, $25,000 of 
which Mr. Edward M. Stoughton had 
subsequently recovered from him. On 
one occasion he had said to Ole Bull, 
























who had the ring on his finger: ‘*My 
wife is extravagantly fond of jewels, 
especially emeralds; won’t you allow 
me to show her this exquisite gem?’”’ 
In his usual courtly manner, the artist 
consented, taking the request as a com- 
pliment. This was the last time he 
had laid eyes upon it, until I handed 
it back to him with Mr. Booth’s com- 
pliments. 

Very early the next morning, there 
were vigorous pulls at our door-bell. I 
said, ‘‘That ’s Ole Bull.”” It was; and 
in a very excited manner he asked, 
‘‘How would it do for me to offer to 
play for Mr. Booth at his theatre? ’”’— 
imitating a performance on his violin. 
‘‘Of course he would be delighted,” I 
replied. But to resume the story of 
Booth’s reading. 
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The overture commences the 


read. 
symphony, and the vocal music con- 
sists of choruses, solos, and quartettes. 
Mr. Booth was not quick at taking a 


musical cue. Herr Bergmann would 
play a passage on the piano, and then 
say, ‘‘Now read, Mr. Booth.’’ This 
was repeated several times. Then an- 
other passage was played, followed by 
the reading. Many times were these 
drills repeated,—to my great regret, 
for it was a tax onthe actor's valuable 
time which I had not anticipated. 
Then we had a rehearsal at the rooms 
of the Liederkranz Society, with the 
Philharmonic orchestra and chorus. 
This was a great success. 

On returning from this rehearsal with 
Mr. Booth, who took advantage of the 
drive to smoke a cigar, I asked if he 





THE DOREMUS HOUSE 
Fourth Avenue and Nineteenth Street, where the Parker Building now stands. 


Mr. Booth met the Philharmonic 
conductor, Herr Carl Bergmann, at 
my house, to learn in what part of 
Schumann’s ‘‘Manfred’’ he was to 


was not satisfied. He made no reply. 
I said: ‘‘I know you are not, but you 
shall be. I will have the orchestra play 
for you at the Academy of Music. while 






























PROLOGUE. 


Saddened, the gentle spirit disappeared.— 
Manfred, defiant to the last, repels 

Every approach of friendship. "Tis his fate, 
Love to requite with hatred.—There remains 
To him one last resource—to “ call the dead,” 
* And ask them what it is we dread to be.” 
He will evoke Astarte, his beloved, 

And question her; and he who ne'er before 
Knew fear, now shudders, as, with this intent. 
He seeks the halls where Arimanes dwells, 
Grim Sovereign of the powers invisible. 





Hymn oF THe Spirits In THE Hat or ARIMANES. 


Hail to our Master !—Prince of Earth and Air! 
Who walks the clouds and waters—in his hand 
The sceptre of the elements, which tear 
Themselves to chaos at his high command ! 
He breatheth—and a tempest shakes the sea; 
He speaketh-—and the clouds reply in thunder ; 
He gazeth—from his glance the sunbeams flee ; 
He moveth—earthquakes rend the world asunder. 
Beneath his footsteps the volcanoes rise ; 
His shadow is the Pestilence; his path 
The comets hérald through the crackling skies ; 
And planets turn to ashes at his wrath. 
To him War offers daily sacrifice ; 
To him Death pays his tribute; Life is his, 
With all its infinite of agonies— 
And his the spirit of whatever is ! 


PROLOGUE. 
As Manfred enters, with defiant mien, 
The hall where Arimanes sits enthroned, 


FACSIMILE OF AN othe ed PREPARED EDITION OF “ MANFRED ”’ 
FOR MR. BOOTH TO READ FROM 
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you stand on the stage and read, next 
Wednesday afternoon.’’ This was 
done, and he seemed gratified. 

Just before the concert, I invited the 
orchestra into the large ‘‘green-room ’”’ 
of the Academy of. Music, and said: 
**Gentlemen, you have authorized me 
to purchase an elegant silver vase, to 
be presented to Mr. Booth, but it does 
not sufficiently express your indebted- 
ness to him.’’ After referring to his 
frequent rehearsals with Herr Berg- 
mann, I said, ‘‘I ask one of you to offer 
a motion that this music be performed 
at his theatre.’ The motion was 
promptly made, seconded, and unani- 
mously carried. 

At the close of the concert, which 
was in every way successful, I presented 
Mr. Booth with the silver vase, and in- 
formed him of the resolution of the 
Society to repeat the performance at 
his theatre. A Wednesday matinée 
waschosen. Recalling the offer of Mr. 
Ole Bull referred to, I thought this a 
fitting occasion for him to play. Learn- 
ing that he was in Cincinnati, I tele- 
graphed him there, and received a reply 
from his zmpresario that he was.on a 
concert tour in the West, and would 
not return for two months. An hour 
later, I received a telegram signed by 
Ole Bull himself, saying ‘‘I will be 
there!’’ 

He broke up his tour and played at 
this matinée in Booth’s Theatre! A 
beautiful illustration of his generous 
nature and artistic sympathy! 

Mr. Booth called to consult with me 
as to the sort of present he should 
make to Mr. Bergmann for his repeated 
private rehearsals. We considered 
many things. Finally I proposed a 
baton, made of one of the light metals 
—magnesium or aluminum,—which 
were a novelty in those days. He 
asked if it would be too much trouble 
for me to go with him to Tiffany’s. I 
went with him, and there we met Mr. 
Whitehouse, the skilled artist of that 
firm. He suggested that the baton be 
made of aluminum ‘‘matted’’ (this 
metal was then twice as expensive as 
sliver); that a spiral gold band should 
be wound around it, engraved with a 
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few bars from Bach, Beethoven, and 
Mendelssohn, that it should be sur- 
mounted with a Greek cross of gold, 
and that there should be a large ame- 
thyst, marked ‘‘B. B.’’ (Booth—Berg- 
mann) at the other end. This unique 
baton Mr. Booth presented to the great 
conductor, after the matinée perform- 
ance at his theatre. : 

Mr. Ole Bull’s appearance was a sur- 
prise to him, and he said, ‘‘Had I 
known it in time, I would have had a 
golden violin made for him!” 

With Mr. Booth on his own stage, 
thoroughly familiar with the music, and 
not reading, but reciting, Byron’s poem 
(for his memory was marvellous), I 
anticipated a great treat, and went to 
the gallery, so as not to be annoyed by 
the turning of programmes, or other 
disturbance. At the close of the per- 
formance, on going towards the stage 
I met Mr. Booth in a passageway. 
Grasping his hand I expressed my de- 
light, and said that at certain passages 
tears had run down my cheeks. Press- 
ing my hand tightly, he said, ‘‘They 
did down mine /’’ When next you 
read ‘‘ Manfred,’’ think of Edwin Booth 
in his prime, and with his rich, full, 
pathetic voice, reciting it, and moved 
to tears! 

A large silk flag, surrounded with 
silken tassels, and having a polished 
staff, was not completed at the time of 
Mr. Ole Bull’s second concert (January 
9, 1870), hence its formal presentation 
was deferred until the day of his de- 
parture for his native land. In the 
**Memoirs’’ published by his widow the 
following account of the ceremony is 
quoted from an April number of the 
New York 7ribune : 


“* Herr Ole Bull, from the MV. Y. Phi'harmonic 
Society,” was the inscription upon a beautiful silken . 
flag presented to the great violinist yesterday on the 
deck of the United States revenue cutter, which 
conveyed him from the Barge Office at the Battery 
to the steamship Russia, (Dodworth's unrivalled 
cornet band played appropriate music.) The flag 
was the Norwegian colors, with the Star-Spangled 
Banner inserted in the upper staff of the section. 

The Committee of Presentation were Prof. R. O. 
Doremus (President), Mr. U. C. Hill (Vice-Presi- 
dent), and Mr. D. Schaad (Secretary). Ole Bull 
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was accompanied on board the steamer by quite a 
large number of friends, among whom were Miss 
Adelaide Phillips, Miss Alida Topp, Mrs, Belknap 
and sister, Dr. and Mrs. Doremus, General Banks, 
Senator Roscoe Conkling, Mr. F. S. Appleton, 
and others. 

Dr. Doremus’s presentation speech, happily con- 
ceived, was responded to in the warm-hearted and 
impulsive manner peculiar to the artist, whose im- 
pulsiveness has ever characterized the products of 
his genius, and whose warm-heartedness is known 
te hundreds who have blessed him for his gen- 
erosity. 

Senator Conkling and General Banks also made 
appropriate speeches. As the cutter left the 
steamer, the company waved together their regrets 
and their farewells; and the form of the fine old 
gentleman, bareheaded and swinging his hat, was 
seen as long as forms could be distinguished in the 
distance, 


This beautiful flag, according to Ole 
Bull’s promise on its acceptance, was 
always carried in the 17th of May pro- 
cession in Bergen, and floated on the 
4th of July. A beautiful silver vase 
presented by the Philharmonic Society, 
a piece of silver plate given by the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of 
New York, for whom he had played, 
and a gold crown given him in San 
Francisco, were among the other me- 
mentos he carried to his home in Nor- 
way. 

Shortly before Mr. Booth’s fatal ill- 
ness, I called upon him at his home in 
Gramercy Park, which he had gener- 
ously presented to his fellow-members 
of the Players Club. As we walked 
around the little park, I recalled to him 
incidents in the brilliant career of Mr. 
Ole Bull in Europe and the United 
States. I alluded to his unbounded 
generosity, his ardent patriotism, the 
devotion of a large part of his wealth 
to erecting a national theatre in Bergen, 
etc. Once, on a visit to one of our 
Northwestern cities, his compatriots 
had greeted him on his arrival, had car- 
ried him on their shoulders to his hotel, 
and had subsequently erected his statue 
in bronze; in Bergen also a statue was 
raised in his honor. 

In his last illness Ole Bull said to his 
wife; ‘‘I will wind my watch as long as 
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Ican. When I can do so no longer, I 
wish you to wind it and give it to my 
friend Dr. Doremus; to be bequeathed, 
when he has done with it, to my spark, 
his little son Clarie, whom I taught to 
play the violin.’’ 

When she told me this after his 
death, I wrote that I could not accept 
the precious gift,—that it should go to 
some member of her husband's family. 
Her answer was: ‘They all wish you 
to wear it as near your heart as he bore 
you near his own.”’ 

I need not say that I have worn it 
ever since. 

At his death, all Norway was pros- 
trated with grief. The steamer that 
bore his remains from Lyso, his island 
home, to Bergen was draped in mourn- 
ing, and a convoy of sixteen steamships 
similarly clad followed in the proces- 
sion. Guns were fired from the fort 
and answered by the steamers, and 
church bells were tolled. The long 
quay, covered with green juniper, 
looked like a mossy bed; and for three 
miles evergreens covered the road that 
led tothe mountain cemetery, where 
a place, originally designed for the 
King, received his precious remains, 
and ‘‘ found a King!” 

A band, preceding the casket, raised 
on a high catafalque, had played his 
music; young girls dressed in black 
had borne his trophies; and distin- 
guished men carried his golden crown 
and other princely gifts. Fifty thou- 
sand mourners, flocking from all parts 
of Norway, assembled on the mountain 
sides to witness the last sad cere- 
monies, and listen to an address by the 
poet Bjérnsen. 

I recalled that once when I was din- 
ing with Ole Bull at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Stoughton, our host had said: 
*‘Doctor, 7 don’t think much of Ole 
Bull’s fiddling.. You know what I 
mean,—I don’t think much of his 
fiddling, as compared with his great 
heart.”’ 

Mr. Booth stopped walking, dropped 
my arm, and exclaimed, with a dra- 
matic gesture, ‘‘Ole Bull was n’t a 
man,—he was a god!”’ 











The Future for Americans 


A Caustic Letter from an English Author 


I HAVE asked and obtained permis- 
sion of the writer of this letter, a well- 
known English author, to publish it in 
these columns; not because of its flat- 
tering words concerning THE CRITIC, 
but because of the cordial spirit it 
voices for American literature. Com- 
ing at the dawning of the new year, it 
is particularly welcome, and I sincerely 
hope that it is prophetic of a better 
appreciation of American writers by 
their English cousins. [ Editor, CRITIC. ] 


“‘I congratulate you on your timely 
remarks concerning ‘Criticism’; they 
were much needed. But I think I am 
even more pleased to see that you have 
said the dignified word, in the right 
place, concerning the literary calling. 
It is well to let the world know that 
the thing called literature is no joke, 
or speculation, or fad, but a solemn 
reality and the most satisfying. I call 
it a predestined election, the highest 
calling in the world. I think your 
position is just as great and triumphant 
as that of any writer who devotes the 
whole time to creative work, seeing 
that THE CRITIC is edited to perfec- 
tion; I know of no other magazine to 
place beside it except the Atlantic 
Monthly. There is nothing here to 
compare it with; neither have we the 
writers to place beside yours. Only 
the other day I was looking over some 
old Critics I have here and I found 
myself obliged to read on and on all 
the articles I had read two years ago! 

“ There are no writers like the Ameri- 
can writers, as there is no country like 
America; let the unregenerate Cockney 
say what he pleases. We all know the 
depth of the bitter envy and jealousy 
that lurks in the Cockney mind when 
he has to deal with an American writer 
or novelist. I have only seen two ap- 


preciative notices of THE CRITIC here, . 


and one was by a Scotchman, editing 
in London, and the other by an Irish- 
man, editing here. Scratch a compe- 


tent English critic and you will usually 
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find a Scotch or Irish Celt. Who is 
A. B. Walkley? I asked when he intro- 
duced my first volume of essays to his 
London readers; his name is English, 
but his wit and logic and penetration 
are not English but French. How 
comes that? I asked. The answer 
came: ‘He is the most brilliant Oxford 
graduate of his year.’ But, I said, that 
means nothing; it will not give him 
style and logic and make him write like 
a Frenchman. At last I made the dis- 
covery that his mother was a French- 
woman. It is curious that with all 
their envy the English cannot do with- 
out this foreign talent. Mr. Walkley 
is the leading writer on the Zzmes, and 
is, in spite of his rapier logic and Gallic 
wit, the recognized leader of the Lon- 
don critics. And so it goes. I do not 
believe the Americans are acquainted 
with these important facts: They 
should always be taken into considera- 
tion when it is a question of English 
criticism of anything American. 
“One thing more: an Englishman 
thinks he is a cosmopolitan when he 
has made two trips‘to Paris or made a 
flying tour through Canada. A New 
Yorker is a born cosmopolitan. Sheer 
ignorance is at the bottom of much of 
the English envy. A true cosmopoli- 
tan cannot feel envious. But if Eng- 
lish art and literature are decadent the 
native talent of Americans is all the 
greater by contrast, and it may well 
cause a spirit of honest pride in the 
American breast. Indeed, at no time 
in any-day has the outlook presented 
so much to bethankful for. I feel as 
you do, and I would not change places 
with any millionaire living. I used to 
think when I was a musical prodigy 
that nothing in the world could equal 
the magic of music for the opening of 
doors; but the magic of literature sur- 
passes it. I have seen what can be 
done by a single printed poeia, essay, 
or little book; the marvels a single 
printed page can produce, and the 
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instant respect that real literary pro- 
duction calls forth in every cultured 
community from Saint Petersburg to 
San Francisco. But Americans ought 
to feel thankful that the future is prac- 
tically for them, and I am more than 
pleased to see that in New York editors 
as well as writers feel proud of their 
own, of their high position, of their in- 
fluence. : 

‘*T am sorry to see that Mr. James 
has not done American novelists any- 
thing like justice. Something ails him. 
He says himself that his style has be- 
come an exaggeration, but how is it 
that he cannot see the marvellous fresh- 
ness, originality, and power of the 
real American novel, of the American 
short story, especially the dialect 
stories? Of course I don’t know how 
Mr. James has been answered, as I see 
no American newspapers, but to answer 
him effectively the writer would require 
to possess not only a cosmopolitan 
mind, but a cosmopolitan experience, 
and I feel I am competent not only to 
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attack his position in the matter but to 
leave him without a crutch to stand 
on. Of course I am well aware that 
no novice, no matter how brilliant the 
talent, could do it, but for me the 
thing would not be difficult. I am 
only afraid some sensitive authors in 
America would feel discouraged at 
such a pronouncement. 

‘* What a grave error it is to under- 
value any book because the great 
public buys it in hundreds of thou- 
sands! I- have taken particular pains 
to read the big-selling novels to see 
exactly what it is the great public do 
appreciate, and in every instance com- 
ing under my notice, from ‘‘ David 
Harum” to ‘‘Eben Holden,’’ the 
books deserve all the success they 
gained. If the public took to Meredith 
and James, snobbery would become 
universal, art and life would be things 
of no account. Words would take the 
place of nature and truth. I am on 
the side of the great American public 
in this matter. From that position 
nothing can move me.”’ 


Oriental Definitions 
Suttee 


By MARGUERITE MERINGTON 


““Oh, not for man to live alone 
.’T were good,’’ the new-made widow said ; 
“Anda so my flame shall make us one 
And heap live coals upon his head !”’ 


But he who dreamed enfranchised, free 
To roam the groves of regions higher, 

Sighed, looking down on his suttee, - 
“Oh, now the fat is in the fire!” 











The Clay and the Potter 


By LOUISE DRISCOLL 


WHAT is the end, O Potter, what to be 
The shape, design, and color planned for me? 
Seems I would help could I foresee the thing 
Thou meanest to complete by this slow fashioning. 
Might I not haste thee to the ultimate 
By knowing what’it is thou wouldst create? 
Coherent power taking inert clay, 
Selecting and omitting with sure play 
Of steady fingers ; skilful, not to be 
Resisted or evaded; patiently 
As one who knows the end the Potter stands 


And guides, or fast, or slow, the wheel with his wise hands. 


I have but this, O Potter, for my own: 

I know that I was senseless, overgrown 

As other clods lie; impotent, without 

Slow stirring hope or feeble throbbing doubt, 
Until thou touched me—separated, broke— 
And I began to wonder and awoke. 


Some animals come into being blind, 

I know not why thou chose to lift and bind 

Upon thy wheel the clay thou mightst have passed. 
I do not know what power holds me fast. 

I do not know what service shall be mine. 

I do not know my meaning nor design. 


Deliberate action touches each man’s soul, 
Controlling and compelling, giving dole 

Of light that ts half darkness, making wise 
Only the simple-minded. He who tries 

To shape himself is grotesque. Who lies still 
Comes out the image of the Potter's will. 


I may not cease my questions, they come fast 
Upon each other, warring at the last. 
I know I am who was not, and I know 
Thou art, O Potter, who hast made me so. 
But whence and whither who shall answer me? 
And why and what the end of it shall be? 
Stlent, inscrutable, the Potter stands 
And guides his. wheel with careful, skilful hands ; 
Selects and sets aside, makes great or small, 
And tells his plan:to no one, and hears all, 
And takes insensate clay and gives tt fire 
Of interest and question and desire. 
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IN arecent article on ‘‘The Integrity 
of the American Character,’’ ex-Presi- 
dent Cleveland points out that what is 
most to be dreaded is such a deteriora- 
tion in the moral fibre of a nation that 
there will be ‘‘nothing left to build 
repair upon.”” At the same time in an 
article on ‘‘ The Decay of Self-Control,”’ 
in one of the English monthlies, Dr. 
William Barry, the well-known Roman 
Catholic writer, is quoted as ascribing 
it, among other causes, to the multi- 
plication of pleasures in life. 

Through the far-reaching medium of 
fiction Mrs. Wharton has enforced this 
same lesson, and what she has done for 
American life in ‘‘The House of 
Mirth” Mr. Howard Sturgis, with as 
skilful a touch, has accomplished for 
the more significant society of London 
in his remarkably interesting novel, 
“*Belchamber.”’ 

It is rather striking that two such 
books should have appeared within 
six months of each other, for without 
being alike they have many points in 
common. Both describe life in the 


rich and self-indulgent society which © 


many suppose to be the most desirable 
that either country has to offer. Each 
book traces the career of a young per- 
son brought up in the midst of great 
luxury—the one a man richly endowed 
by the accident of birth, the other a 
woman greatly gifted by nature—and 
both, alike victims of their environ- 
ment, are left at the end of the story: 
the one, his hopes blighted, his aspira- 
tions crushed, with the rest of his life 
stretching drearily before him; the 
other, the more fortunate one, lying in 
her desolate room in a forlorn boarding- 
house, the peace of death upon her 
face. 

No one can follow the fortunes of 
Lily Bart without realizing the de- 
teriorating effect of a luxurious life 
upon the moral fibre of human beings; 
and the utterances of President Roose- 
velt upon the merits of a life of en- 
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deavor gain new force from Mrs, 
Wharton's brilliant social satire. Lily 
recognizes the best in people, and so far 
appreciates it that she refrains from 
many acts that others of her set con- 
sider permissible ; but her standards are 
constantly being lowered, and she is 
continually skirting the edge of shady 
transactions so that finally, when by 
no fault of her own she finds herself in 
a very unpleasant predicament, she has 
really herself to thank for it. Her 
moral fibre has been so undermined by 
her self-indulgent way of life that she 
has neither the courage nor the decision 
to grasp the best when it is within 
reach. Even Selden, the nearest ap- 
proach to a hero that the book con- 
tains, is infected by this same fatale 
vacillation, and only realizes when too 
late what he and Lily might have been 
to each other. The same indecision - 
of character is the weakness of Sainty, 
the hero of ‘‘Belchamber.’’ He allows 
himself to become the prey of a schem- 
ing mother and her worthless daughter, 
and, in spite of the tremendous advan- 
tage of his wealth and position, and a 
strong desire to benefit his fellow-men, 
he never accomplishes anything. He 
and Lily are the victims of their sur- 
roundings, with this difference—Lily is 
a willing one, while Sainty makes a few 
ineffectual struggles before the waters 
of adverse circumstance close over him. 
As we read of these unfortunates we 
begin to, understand those lines of 
Browning’s which have provoked so 
much criticism from moralists: 


Let a man contend to the uttermost 
For his life’s set prize, be what it will! 


And the sin I impute to each frustrate ghost 
Was, the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin, 
Though the end in sight was a crime, I say. 


Both books are extremely well writ- 
ten, showing marked skill in the de- 
lineation of character. In their com- 
plete lack of any lovable character 
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both books recall ‘‘ Lady Rose’s 


? 


Daughter. Most of the men and 
women described are hard and grasping 
if not distinctly vicious, and yet the 
variety shown is endless. It is dis- 
couraging to see how many kinds of 
objectionable people there are in the 
world. 

That keen observer Mr. James Bryce, 
in his ‘‘American Commonwealth,’’ 


their readers, writers must speak with 
authority, and no one can read either 
of these books without feeling its 
veracity. There is no guesswork here, 
and the lesson that they teach is all -the 
stronger from the fact that there is no 
preaching, no solemn arraignment of 


‘society ; the characters speak for them- 


selves, depicting in a most lifelike way 
the society which women strain every 











comments upon the pleasantness of nerve to enter and for which they are Ww 
social life in this country and considers ready to sacrifice their happiness and k 
that it arises in great measure from the that of their families. ‘‘The House of re 
absence of a caste system. Heisun- Mirth” contains nothing sadder than p 
doubtedly right, but while this lack is the glimpse we get of Lily’s early home, L 
a boon to our society it isa drawback to~ her extravagant mother, her over- fe) 
our fiction. The social inequalities of worked father—a home of which her ir 
an aristocratic society add to a story a own miserable death is the legitimate y' 
picturesque element which is entirely outcome. si 
lacking in a democratic community and And what a lesson the book teaches! g 
which gives the novel of English life It is not for nothing that Mrs. Wharton el 
an advantage to start with. Mrs. has taken her title from the Book of te 
Wharton has as skilful a touch as Mr. Ecclesiastes, that cry of satiety that ce 
Sturgis and is even wittier, but his su- has come down the ages to us with its T 
periority in constructive skill, joined burden of ‘‘ Vanity of vanities! all is fu 
to his advantage in Jocale, makes his vanity!’’—a cry even more significant ré 
book the more interesting of the two. now than when it was uttered nearly P 
As studies in contemporary manners’ three thousand years ago by the wis- st 
they are matchless and of equal value. dom-sated monarch who in these words in 
To carry conviction to the minds of summed up his experience of life. Pp 
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The Sundering Flood 7 

' By HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD : 

How shall I bear me in the hour to be, le 

When Thy great Sundering Flood comes rushing down, fr 

And I shall feel the coldness of that sea fit 

In which all mortal men shall one day drown? - 

Shall I be glad who have been sad so long, M 

So weary of life’s ceaseless care and fret ? of 

Shall I be blithe and sing a joyous song, w 

When with that icy foam my feet are wet ? le 

Or will the sweetness of the happy earth q 

Sweep over me, and friends hold me in chain, F 

And shall I feel that love has had new birth, at 

And every rose of life will bloom again ? ‘ae 

Y God knows I have been brave up to this hour, wie 

No coward drop in all my languid blood ; of 

Bid me not part from courage, O Thou Power sa 

That hold’st in leash e’en Thy great Sundering Flood ! he 
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The Women of Concord—Margaret Fuller and Her 
Friends—Il. 


SEVENTH PAPER 
By F. B. SANBORN 


AND now I come to Margaret Fuiler, 
whom it was never my good fortune to 
know; but of whom I have precious 
reminiscences, placed in my hands for 
publication by Mrs. Marcus Spring of 
Los Angeles, the cousin of my good 
old friend, Dr. Earle, and the most 
intimate in Margaret’s circle of later 
years. They came together from oppo- 
site poles of American society,—Mar- 
garet from the exclusive and rather 
elated Cambridge and Boston circles, 
to which of her own wilfulness she had 
conjoined the unpopular purlieus of 
Transcendentalism; and Rebecca Buf- 
fum from the quiet, practical, self- 
repressing influences of Quakerism. 
Probably Horace Greeley, representing 
still another unlike outr¢é Manche prov- 
ince of American life, with his exas- 
peratingly pretty and half-insane wife, 
brought Margaret and Rebecca together 
in New York, when the Sibyl of New 
England went in 1844 to help-edit the 
New York 7ridune. It was the sug- 
gestion of Mrs. Greeley in the first in- 
stance, and at her invitation Margaret 
went to live at the house of the Gree- 
leys on the river bank, a long way 
from the 7rzbune office, which, in that 
first winter of 1844-45, burned down. 
Ellery Channing, who had married 
Ellen Fuller, the younger sister of 
Margaret, was also in the TZ7ribune 
office as a sub-editor at that time, and 
was sent up to his house by Mr. Gree- 
ley that eventful night of the fire, to 
quiet the anxieties of the household. 

Much earlier than this had Margaret 
Fuller found her way from Cambridge 
and Groton to Concord, attracted, as 
were Alcott, Hawthorne, Ellery Chan- 
ning, and others, by the starlit radiance 
of Emerson’s genius. — As he frankly 


said in that memoir of Margaret which 
he contributed to the friendly life of her 
in 1852 (now too little read), Emerson 





was not at first prepossessed in her 
favor, and she did not contribute to a 
better appreciation by a rather marked 
disregard of Mrs. Emerson’s position 
as hostess. But all this yielded finally 
(as it did not in Hawthorne’s case) to 
the influence of her genius and her real 
magnanimity, flavored, as they were, 
by certain self-conscious traits of the 
Fuller family. She went to Boston in 
1836 and took some part in the instruc- 
tion at Mr. Alcott’s Temple School, 
then at its height, and not yet perse- 
cuted by the Philistinism of Cambridge 
and Boston which afterward ruined it. 
Margaret easily saw the defects in this 
noble system of education, and thus 
noted them down in her journal: 
‘*Preacher, you make three mistakes: 
you do not understand the nature of 
Genius, or creative power; you do not 
understand the reaction of matter on 
spirit; you are too impatient of the 
complex, and, not enjoying variety in 
unity, you become lost in abstractions, 
and cannot illustrate your principles.’’ 


Margaret did understand ‘‘the re- 
action of matter on spirit,’’ and suf- 
fered from it in after years. Of her at 


the same,period (1836-37) Alcott gave 
this character in his diary: “‘She is 
clearly a person of liberal and varied 
acquirements and given to the boldest 
speculation. Not wanting in imagina- 
tive power, she has a rare good sense. 
and discretion. She adopts the Spir- 
itual Philosophy, and has the subtlest 
perception of its bearings; takes large 
and generous views of all subjects, and 
in disposition is singularly catholic. 
The blending of sentiment and wisdom 
in her is most remarkable. I think her 
the most brilliant talker of the day,— 
with a quick and comprehensive wit, 


.firm command of her thoughts, and a 


speech to win the ear of the most culti- 
vated.”’ This is a close portrayal. In 
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the Alcott Sonnets, written thirty years 
after her shipwreck, Margaret’s whole 
existence is briefly pictured: 


Thou Sibyl rapt ! whose sympathetic soul 

Infused the mysteries thy tongue failed to tell, 
Though from.thy lips the marvellous accents fell, 
And weird wise meanings o’er the senses stole 
Through those rare cadences, with winsome spell : 
Yet, even in such refrainings of thy voice, 

There struggled up a wailing undertone, 

That spoke thee victim of the Sisters’ choice,— 
Charming all others,—dwelling still alone. 

They left thee thus disconsolate to roam, 

And scorned thy dear, devoted life to spare ; 
Around the storm-tost vessel sinking there 

The wild waves chant thy dirge and welcome home. 
Survives alone thy sex’s valiant plea, 

And the great heart that loved the brave and free. 


Margaret was invited by the Springs 
to make the tour of Europe with them, 
and in their company she did visit 
England, Scotland, France, and Italy. 
They sailed from Boston in the Cam- 
bria, August 1, 1846, and met in 
England, Scotland, and France, Words- 
worth, Carlyle, De Quincey, Mazzini, 
George Sand, and other world - re- 
nowned persons, who are described in 
Margaret’s letters published in her 
biography and works. Mrs. Spring 
says: 

‘‘In Paris Adam Mickiewicz, the 
handsome Polish poet, there living in 
exile, came often to see Margaret, and 
sometimes dined with us. He kept 
alive in his heart the hope of some- 
time seeing his dear Poland freed from 
Russian rule. Afterwards, in letters, 
he encouraged Margaret to marry 
Ossoli, visited her in Rome after the 
marriage, and had our American artist, 
Thomas Hicks, make a portrait of her 
for him. Margaret and Ossoli asked 
Mickiewicz to be godfather to their 
child, born at Rieti in January, 1848.”’ 

In 1847 the Springs, who had parted 
from Margaret in Italy, returned home. 
She remained to pass through those 
experiences, public and private, which 
glorified and saddened her last three 
years; writing often to her friends, but 
not communicating the facts concern- 


ing her marriage and her child till long - 


. afterward. In the last year of her life 
she wrote thus to Mrs. Spring, and these 


letters, I think, have not before been 
printed. 


Some Last Letters of Margaret Fuller 
Ossolt 


‘* FLORENCE, December 12, 1849. 
““DEAR MARCUS AND REBECCA: 

“‘A letter from Mr. Dougherty, a 
notice in the 7rzbune of Miss Bremer’s 
visit to the North American Phalanx, 
doubtless made in company with you, 
bring you so forcibly to mind that I 
must e’en devote the last two hours, 
and the best and quietest of the twenty- 
four, to answering your letters. For I 
have actually two letters from you to 
answer,—and excellent ones likewise. 

“Your letter, my dear Rebecca, was 
written in your noblest and most wo- 
manly spirit. I thank you warmly for 
your sympathy about my little boy. 
What he is to me even you can hardly 
dream; you who have three, and in 
whom the natural thirst of the heart 
was earlier satisfied, can scarcely know 
what my one ewe lambisto me. That 
he may live, that I may find bread for 
him, that I may not spoil him by over- 
weening love, that I may daily grow 
better for his sake,—are the ever-recur- 
ring thoughts, say prayers, that give 
their hue to all the current of my life. 
Yet in answer to what you say, that it 
is still better to give the world this 
living soul, than a part of my life ina 
book,—it is true: and yet,—and yet, 
—of my book I could know whether it 
would be of any worth; of my child I 
must wait to see what his worth will 
be. I play with him, my ever-growing 
mystery,—but from the solemnity of 
the thoughts he brings there is refuge 
only in God. Was I worthy to be the 
parent of a soul, with its immense 
capabilities of weal and woe? God be 
merciful to me, a sinner! comes so 
naturally to the mother’s heart, I 
We nia 


‘* FLORENCE, February 5, 1850. 
**You have no doubt received ere 
this a letter from me, written, I think, 
in December; but I must suddenly 
write again to thank you for the New 
Year’s letter. It was a sweet impulse 
that led you to write together, and had 
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its full reward in the pleasure it gave. 
Iam glad it entered into the heart of 
Evelyn Story to write that letter: it 


was in the spirit of that tender and- 


generous friendship both she and her 
husband always showed me. I trust 
the tie formed between us will last as 
long as our lives. It was also pleasant 
that it was the Lowells who took pains 
to show the letter. As to its subject- 
matter,—I have written as little as 
possible about Ossoli, wishing my 
friends to form their own impressions 
when they saw us together. 

**I have expected that those who 
cared for me simply for my activity of 
intellect would not care for him; but 
that those in whom the moral nature 
predominates would gladly learn to 
love and admire him, and see what'a 
treasure his affection must be to me, 
But that would be only gradually; for 
it is by acts not words that one so 
simple, true, delicate, and retiring can 
be known. For me,—while some of 
my friends have thought me exacting, 
I may say Ossoli has always outgone 
my expectation in the disinterested- 
ness, the uncompromising bounty, of 
his every act. He was the same to his 
father as to me. His affections are 
few, but profound and thoroughly car- 
ried out; his permanent affections few, 
but his heart is always open to the 
humble, suffering, heavily laden ones. 
His little habitual acts of kindness 
rose to the height of the occasion,— 
and stayed there. His enthusiasm was 
quiet, but unsleeping. He is very un- 
like most Italians, but very unlike most 
Americans .too. I do not expect all 
who care for me to care for him, nor is 
it important to him; he is wholly with- 
out vanity. He is too truly the gen- 
tleman not to be respected by all 
persons of refinement. 

**For the rest, if my life is free and 
not too much troubled; if he can enjoy 
his domestic affections, and fulfil his 
duties in his own way, he will be con- 
tent. Can we find this in bustling 
America for the next three or four 
years? I know not, but think we shall 
come and try. I wish much to see you 
all, and exchange the kiss of peace; 
there will, I trust, be peace within if 
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not without. I thank you warmly for 
your gift; be assured it will turn to 
great profit. I have learned to be a 
willing adept in economy, by my love 
for my little boy. I cannot bear to see 
him suffer any want. I have looked 
happily to the time when we could in- 
troduce the babies to each other. I 
hope that may be yet, and that I shall 
find little Marcus well. My little Nino, 
as we call him for house and pet name, 
is now in perfect health. I wash and 
dress and care for him, and think I see 
a great deal more of his little cunning 
ways, and shall know him better, for 
doing all for him; though it is incon- 
venient and fatiguing at times. He is 
very gay and laughing,— sometimes 
violent, for he has come to the age 
when he wants everything in his own 
hands,—but on the whole sweet and 
very fond of me. He says £zss in pref- 
erence to the Italian word dasia. I 
don’t cherish sanguine visions about 
him; I shall try to do my best by him 
and enjoy the present moment. 
** MARGARET.” 


And now comes the last letter, posted 
at Gibraltar as their ill-fated ship lay 
off the Rock there, after a tragic event 
that might well have been ominous of 
the fate of the voyage which began so 
ill. 

‘* Suip ‘ ELIZABETH,’ OFF GIBRALTAR, 
** June 3, 1850. 
*“MY DEAR MARCUS: 

‘You will, I trust, long ere receiving 
this, have received my letter from Flor- 
ence, dated 19th May, enclosing one 
to-my mother, informing you under 
what circumstances I had drawn on 
you through Fienzi and Hall, and 
mentioning how I wished the bill to be 
met, in casé of any accident to me on 
my homeward course. That course 
has, as regards weather, been thus far 
not unpleasant; but the disaster that 
has befallen us is such as I never 
dreamed of. I had taken passage with 
Captain S. L. Hasty,—one who seemed 
to me among the best and most high- 
minded of our American men. He 


showed the kindest interest in me; his 
wife, an excellent woman, was with 
him. 


I thought, during the voyage, 


supercar tae 
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if safe and my child well, to have as 
much respite from care and pain as 
seasickness might permit. But scarce 
was that enemy in some measure 
quelled, when the Captain fell sick. 

‘“*At first his disease presented the 
symptoms of nervous fever. I was 
with him a great deal; indeed, when- 
ever I could relieve his wife from a 
ministry softened by great love and the 
heroism of womanly courage, but in 
the last days truly terrible with disgusts 
and fatigues. For he died, we suppose 
(no physician has been allowed to come 
on board to see the body), of confluent 
small-pox. I have seen since we parted 
much suffering, but nothing physical 
to be compared to this,—where the 
once fair and expressive mould of man 
was lost in corruption before life had 
fled. He died yesterday morning, and 
was buried in deep water,—the Ameri- 
can consul’s barge, about six o’clock, 
towing out one from this ship which 
bore the body. It was Sunday; a di- 
vinely calm, soft, glowing afternoon 
had succeeded a morning of bleak cold 
wind. You cannot think how beauti- 
ful the whole thing was,—the decent 
array and sad reverence of the sailors, 
the many ships with their banners fly- 
ing, the stern Pillars of Hercules, all 
veiled in roseate vapor; the little 
angel-white sails diving into the blue 
depths with the solemn spoil of the 
poor good man, now still, who had 
been so agonized and gasping as the 
last sun stooped. Yes, it was beauti- 
ful,—but how dear a price do we pay 
for the poems of this world! 

““We shall lie now in quarantine for 
a week, no person permitted to come 
on board, till it is seen whether disease 
may break out in other cases. I have 
no good reason to think it will ot, yet 
do not feel afraid. Ossoli has had 
it, so is safe. The baby is, of course, 
subject to injury. In the earlier days, 
before I suspected small-pox, I carried 
him twice into the sick-room, at the 
request of the Captain, who was be- 
coming fond of him. He laughed and 
pointed; he did not discern danger, 
but only theught it odd to see the old 
friend there in bed. 

“‘It is vain by prudence to seek to 


evade the stern assaults of destiny. I 
submit. Should all end well, you see 
we shall be in New York later than I 
expected; but keep a lookout! Should 
we arrive safe, I should like to see a 
friendly face. Commend me to dear 
William and other dear friends, espe- 
cially Jane. And Marcus, Rebecca, 
Eddie,—with most affectionate wishes 
that joy and peace may continue to 
dwell in your house. Adieu, —and love 
as you can your friend, 
** MARGARET.”’ 


‘*When this letter came, it had been 
slashed and fumigated, and there was 
a strong odor of sulphur; but we did 
not lose hope. In expectation of the 
arrival of .sick persons, we sent the 
children and their nurse to the country, 
and offered the servants their choice to 
leave us or stay. They all stayed, and 
we were wajting anxiously when the 
fearful storm came in July, and after 
it news of the loss of the ship E/zza- 
beth. We soon received this letter 
from Mr. Emerson: ’’ 


** CONCORD, 23d July, 1850, 
“MY DEAR SIR: 

‘The morning papers add no syllable 
to the fatal paragraphs of last night 
concerning Margaret Fuller; no con- 
tradiction and noexplanation. At first 
I thought I would go myself and see 
if I could help in the inquiries at tlre 
wrecking ground, and act for the 
friends. But I have prevailed on my 
friend, Mr. Henry D. Thoreau, to go 
for me and all the friends. Mr. Thor- 
eau is the most competent person that 
could be selected; and in the disper- 
sion of the Fuller family, and our un- 
certainty how to communicate with 
them, he is authorized by Mr. Ellery 
Channing to act for them all. 

“TI fear the chances of recovering 
manuscript and other property, after 


five or six days, are small, and dimin- 


ishing every hour. Yet Margaret 


would have every record of her history 
for the last three or four years; and 
whatever is found by any one would 
easily be yielded up to a diligent 
seeker. Mr. Thoreau is prepared to 
spend a number of days in this object, 



























if necessaty, and you must give him 
any guidance or help you can. If his 
money does not hold out, I shall 
gladly pay any drafts he may make on 
you in my name. And I shall cor- 
dially unite with you in any expense 
that this painful calamity shall make 
necessary. 
“Yours faithfully, 

““R. W. EMERSON. 
‘*Marcus SprING, Esq.” 


*‘Henry Thoreau came on; Marga- 
ret’s mother, sister, and brothers came 
to us, and also Charles Sumner, whose 
brother Horace was lost in the ship. 
We had known him pleasantly in Paris, 
and probably he had taken passage to 
be with the Ossolis. Mr. Spring, Mr. 
Sumner, Mr. Thoreau, and some of 
the Fuller family went to Fire Island. 
The sister did, by a strong appeal, get 
some of Margaret’s things from a 
wrecker’s wife. But the only papers 
saved were some love-ietters of Mar- 
garet and Ossoli.”’ 

So far Mrs. Spring, recalling the 


memories of more than half a century. 


Thoreau reported to Emerson in a let- 
ter from Fire Island Beach, July 25th, 
at the house of Mr. Oakes, within a 
mile of the wreck. W. H. Channing 
was with him, and Charles Sumner and 
Marcus Spring had been there on the 
24th. ‘“‘At flood tide, about half-past 
three P.M., when the ship broke up 
entirely (July 19th), Margaret sat with 
her back to the foremast, —her husband 
and child already drowned. A great 
wave came and washed her aft. ‘ 
Four bodies remain to be found; the 
two Ossolis, Horace Sumner, and a 
sailor. I have visited the child’s 
grave. 

““‘We got here yesterday noon. 
Arthur Fuller has this moment reached 


the house of Mr. Oakes; he got to the - 


beach last night. Mrs. Oakes dried 
the papers that were in the trunk; they 
appeared to be of different kinds. 
Some were tied up. I expect 
to go to Patchogue, whence the pilfer- 
ers must have chiefly come, and adver- 
tise.’’ Thus far Thoreau, who brought 
away a button from Ossoli’s coat,—the 
only memento of him except the few 
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letters among the papers saved by Mrs. 
Oakes, that reached Margaret’s friends 
in America. 

Mrs. Spring goes on: ‘‘Margaret’s 
mother sat like a stone in our house,— 
she shed ‘no tears, she even smiled 
when we spoke to her, but she neither 
ate nor slept; it was pitiful. I sat 
down on a low seat before her and told 
her stories of our life and our travels 
together. Suddenly tears came into 
her eyes; she laid her hand on my 
head and said ‘You make me think of 
my child alive.’ The stony, dead si- 
lence was broken; they had been fear- 
ing for her life and her reason. A long 
time after this our son Edward Spring 
was visiting Emerson in Concord, and, 
noticing an engraving hanging on the 
wall, he said: ‘Why, Mr. Emerson, 
where did you get this? It was Mar- 
garet Fuller’s.” Mr. Emerson came 
forward quickly and said: ‘Tell me 
about it. It was picked up on the 
shore at Fire Island after the wreck, 
and given to me as probably belong- 
ing to her.’ 

“‘For years afterward, if I went to 
the seashore, I would dream of Mar- 
garet, always pleasantly. In my dream 
she always seemed happy; it may be 
that the requiem of the winds and 
waves was the best for her,’’—alluding 
to Alcott’s lines in the sonnet quoted. 
**She believed in the higher education 
of women, and in equal rights for them 
as citizens. She would have rejoiced 
in the wonderful progress they have 
made in these things since her time. 
Let our sex never forget Margaret 
Fuller.”’ 

I have spoken of Margaret among 
Concord women, although she never 
lived in the town. About the begin- 
ning of, 1840, when the Dza/, which 
she edited, was in preparation, Emer- 
son and Thoreau made much effort to 
find a suitable house for her! and her - 
mother in Concord, without success. 
After her sister, Mrs. Channing, went 
to reside there, in April, 1843, Margaret 
was often a visitor in three or four 
houses of her friends. With Hawthorne 
at the Old Manse, as at Brook Farm, 
she was never intimate, and in a paper 
left behind by him, and posthumously 
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printed, he spoke ungenerously of her. 
The poet Lowell had also spoken ill of 
her in his ‘‘Fable for Critics,’ —and 
this was why she took pleasure in hav- 
ing ‘‘the Lowells’’ give currency to 
Mrs. William Story’s friendly letter 
concerning Margaret’s private mar- 
riage. 

I now turn to a group of women 
living in Concord who were in many 
respects unlike those already men- 
tioned, yet striking examples of their 
type,—the grandmother and aunts of 
Henry Thoreau. Mary Jones, the 
mother of Mrs. John Thoreau, was a 
contemporary of Phebe Bliss, who 
married William Emerson and Dr. 
Ripley,—but her life and fortunes were 
dissimilar. She was the only daughter 
of Colonel Jones, of Weston, seven 
miles southeast of Concord, a prosper- 
ous citizen with fourteen sons, many 
of whom, like their father, took the 
British side in the Revolution of 1775. 
The Colonel died the year before, about 
the time Mary Emerson was born in 
the Old Manse, and escaped the worst 
of the conflict. One of his sons 
(Simeon, I think) undertook, after the 
Concord Fight, and while the British 
troops were besieged in Boston, to 
carry in supplies to them by sea, of 
which the British navy had control 
then. He was captured by the patriots 
and imprisoned, with a companion, in 
the old blockhouse jail at Concord, 
where in the next year Sir Archibald 
Campbell was imprisoned, much com- 
plaining to Washington of the hard- 
ships of his confinement. The Jones 
family, according to tradition among 
the Dunbars and Thoreaus, undertook 
to supply young Jones with better 
food than his prison fare, and Mary, 
his sister, carried him some on the 17th 
of June, while the cannon of Bunker 
Hill were roaring. In this way, dur- 
ing some weeks, they furnished him 
from Weston with knives, etc., with 
which he and his comrade made saws, 
and escaped through the barred win- 
dow of the prison, taking refuge in the 
Jones cider-mill at Weston, where they 
were fed fora day or two by the alert 
sister Mary. She then captured a 
horse from one of the great pastures, 


harnessed him in the Colonel’s chaise, 
and contrived to send the two fugitives 
off in that conveyance, toward ‘‘the 
Eastward,’’—that is, Maine. At Port- 
land they stabled the borrowed horse, 
and sent word to the owner that he 
might have him by paying charges; 
they in the meanwhile going on into 
King George’s country. 

At this time Asa Dunbar, a young 
parson who had graduated at Harvard 
in 1767, gave up the parish in Salem, 
where he had been ‘“‘settled,’’ after 
preaching as a candidate in Bedford, 
near Concord, and retired into rural 
Worcester County, to study law with 
another Tory gentleman. He was in 
love with Mary Jones, whom in due 
time he married, and began law-prac- 
tice in Keene, N. H., where he flour- 
ished as lawyer and Freemason for 
some ten years, and where his son 
Charles and three daughters were born. 
Cynthia, the youngest, who afterward 
married John Thoreau, was born a 
little after her father’s death in 1787. 
Mrs. Dunbar, his widow, remained in 
Keene awhile, then took her children 
and went to visit her brothers in Maine 
and New Brunswick, narrowly escaping 
shipwreck on the voyage back to Bos- 
ton. Finally, she went to Concord and 
married for her second husband Cap- 
tain Jonas Minott, a prosperous farmer, 
who owned lands in the New Hamp- 
shire wilderness, at Kearsarge Gore, 
now Wilmot. Driving up there with 
her husband, in a two-wheeled chaise, 
which none of the pioneers at the Gore 
had ever seen, she created a sensation, 
to which she never seems to have been 
averse; but before she said farewell, 
she had taught the natives how to 
make coffee,—a new art in that region. 
By and by her second husband died, 
and she continued to live on his farm 
near Bedford, but in Concord, where 
her literary grandson, Henry Thoreau, 
was born in 1817,—the third child of 
Cynthia Dunbar. 

It will be seen by this sketch of Mary 
Jones’s career that she had vivacity, 
energy, and resource; true New Eng- 
land traits, but not of the highest type. 
Her daughters resembled her in this, 
though differing from each other. 
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Mrs. Thoreau had all the resource and 
vivacity of her mother; was full of 
energy and of conversation, a reformer 
of evils, and a friend of the poor; but 
alas! a gossip, and with more or less 
of the village quarrels on her mind and 
her busy hands. She was well-taught 
and well-read, a notable housewife, 
who could ‘‘do her own work’’ and 
often did; but entertained much com- 
pany, and was herself very entertaining 
in her endless discourse about matters 
high and low. Her dearest theme was 
her own children, and especially Henry 
when I knew her,—for John, the elder 
son, had died long before. Her sister, 
Louisa Dunbar, had been a belle and 
a successful teacher; an early friend of 
Daniel Webster, when he studied law 
in Boscawen, and, as she told me once, 
was ‘‘converted,’’ or turned to serious 
thoughts of the Calvinistic religion, by 
the conversation of young Webster. 
She remained true to the Trinitarian 
Church, as did the aunts of Henry on 
the Thoreau side; indeed, they were 
among the leaders in the Trinitarian 
secession from Dr. Ripley’s ancient 
parish, eighty years ago, and did much 
to sustain the dissenting ministers, 
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among the first of whom was Rev. 
John Wilder, the grandfather of Mrs. 
Todd, of Amherst. The family of 
John Thoreau divided on the religious 
issue; Helen and Sophia, the two 
daughters, becoming Episcopalians, as 
their ancestors in the Island of Jersey 
had been; John and Henry disconnect- 
ing themselves from all churches, and 
the father and mother equally friendly 
to Unitarian or Trinitarian Congrega- 
tionalists, although, under the influence 
of Garrison and Parker Pillsbury, they 
were ranked as ‘‘Comeouters”’ in the 
anti-slavery contests. When the 
Women’s Anti-Slavery Society was 
formed in Concord, before 1840, all 
these Thoreau and Dunbar ladies, with 
their close friends, Mrs. Mary Mer- 
rick Brooks, wife of one of the lead- 
ing lawyers, and Miss Prudence Ward, 
daughter of a Revolutionary Colonel, 
Joseph Ward, became ardent and ac- 
tive members. At their houses fugi- 
tive slaves and anti-slavery orators 
could often be found; and it was they 
(particularly Mrs. Brooks) who per- 
suaded Emerson to give his addréss on 
Emancipation in 1844, and made the 
arrangements for it. 


S 
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Reminiscences of a Franco=-American 
No. I—Jules Lemaitre 


By JEANNE MAIRET (Madame Charles Bigé6t) 


The art of the critic is essentially easy, insinua- 
ting, ever-moving, all-embracing. It is a wide, 
clear, and winding river that bathes rocks, for- 
tresses, vine-clad hills, or fertile valleys. While 
each object remains in its place, ignoring all the 
others ; while the feudal tower disdains the vale, 
and the valley knows not the hill, the river flows on 
from one to the other, embraces it without harming 
it, refreshes all with its clear waters, understands 
them, reflectsthem. When a traveller is interested 
in all these varied sites, he steps into a boat, and 
the river carries him gently forward, so that he may 
see the ever-changing spectacle. 


These words of Sainte-Beuve, the 
prince of critics, may well serve to in- 
troduce M. Jules Lemaitre. The vol- 
umes entitled ‘‘Les Contemporains,”’ 
in which our author has gathered the 
studies written during ten or fifteen 
years, contain certain portraits, certain 
essays, which it is a pure delight to 
read and read again. In this kind of 
criticism, which breaks away from rules 
and formulas, the writer feels perfectly 


‘at ease with himself and his readers; 


he does not hesitate, while reviewing a 
book, to talk—and how agreeably !—of 
himself, to relate an anecdote or de- 
velop a theory. And, if one is some- 
times a little astonished, the surprise 
soon merges into pleasure. When M. 
Lemaitre changes his mind, and burns 
what he once adored, he does not hesi- 
tate to say so, and we accept these 
fluctuations as quite natural. 
To quote Sainte-Beuve once more: 


Each day I change. Years roll on; my prede- 
lictions of the past season are no longer those of the 
present; my friendships themselves fade and are 
replaced by others. Before the final disappearance 
of the changeful being known by my name, how 
many men have diedinme! . . 


And Alfred de Musset, borrowing 
this thought from the great critic, 
wrote: 


Il se trouve, en un mot, chez les trois quarts des 
hommes, 
Un poéte, mort jeune, 4 qui l’homme survit. 


As M. Lemaitre confessed with in- 
genuousness, or pseudo-ingenuousness, 
to his fleeting thoughts, to his change- 
ful ethics, he was by many looked upon 
as an unsafe guide, as a frivolous per- 
son. M. Brunetitre, whom he called 
“‘the most imperious of our critics,” 
took him to task, as an austere school- 
master might scold an unruly pupil. 
But M. Lemaitre was no schoolboy, 
and he replied thus: 


I could as well as other men judge by rule and 
not by impressions. I am accused of being an un- 
stable spirit. I could fix my ideas if I chose. I 
am quite capable of judging books instead of ana- 
lyzing the impressions they make on me ; of adopt- 
ing immutable principles ; in one word, of being a 
real critic—mediocre, perhaps—but a critic. 

Only, then, I should not be sincere. I should 
say things of which I am not sure; whereas, of my 
impressions, Iam quitesure. . . . 

M. Brunetiére is apparently incapable of consid- 
ering a work otherwise than in its relation to other 
works, as belonging to this or that group. The 
philosophy of literary lore, a system of ethics under- 
lie each of his judgments. What a wonderful gift ! 
While he reads a book he thinks of all the books 
written since the beginning of the world. The 
works he analyzes are classified, and for all eternity. 
I humbly admire the majesty of such criticism. 

Yet how sad never to open a volume with- 
out thinking of all its forerunners and comparing it 
with them! to judge eternally — never to 
enjoy! Were M. Brunetiére to read ‘‘ for pleas- 
ure,” his conscience would not be at peace; he 
would consider himself as sinning, or as consenting 
to be adupe. As to us, when we make a mistake, 
we do not greatly trouble ourselves about it; we 
are quite resigned to retract our verdict, to replace 
our admirations of to-day by our admirations of to- 
morrow. If by some evil chance M. Brunetiére 
should make a mistake, how terrible that would 
be! A single error would destroy his whole 
system, . . 

And do not believe that impressionistic criticism 
is necessarily empty and frivolous. To read a book 
and to enjoy it does not imply that all classic litera- 
ture is forgotten. Our memory, like that of others, 
is peopled with many images. After all, what con- 
stitutes the charm of reading new books is the way 
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in which they evoke these images. Our sympathy 
with what is beautiful in art is a great mystery ; it 
arises out of time and space, and the origin of each 
new impression is lost in an infinity of causes 
stretching back into the misty past. 

And again: 

The imperious and singularly living writer who 
represents in our midst the class of severe critics, 
said to a brother worker suspected of indolent epi- 
curism: ‘‘ You praise what pleases you. I never 
do.” What a hard fate! Let me add 
that this ascetic and reasoning method, so difficult 
to handle after a really superior fashion, can yet be 
acquired, to a certain extent, by men of honorable 
mediocrity. 


What M. Lemaitre did not say in so 
many words, though he let ‘it be un- 
derstood, was that his easy, nonchalant 
- criticism rested on a very sure basis of 
solid learning and of impeccable taste. 
No one among his contemporaries 
went deeper (when he chose to do so) 
into the soul of a writer or dissected 
with a more pitiless scalpel an overrated 
talent than did M. Jules Lemaitre. 

And now, who and what is M. Jules 
Lemaitre? 

I always recall him as he used to ap- 
pear at some great first representation 
at the Comédie Frangaise. He was at 
one time dramatic critic of the Débats, 
having taken the place of that exquisite 
writer and erratic genius J. J. Weiss. 

He was of middle height, with bent 
shoulders, head carried forward, near- 
sighted and awkward ; the evening dress 
hung ungracefully,as though its pockets 
were stuffed with books and papers; 
no one would have taken him for any- 
thing but what he was, a man of study, 
perhaps a professor. He stumbled 
over those awful stools or cushions the 
ouvreuses put under one’s feet, and 
murmured, ‘* Pardon—Madame — par- 
don,’’ as he strove to gain his seat. 
And people whispered: “Lemaitre 

. Jules Lemaitre ; 

In those days he was about thirty- 
five and looked almost fifty. His hair 
inclined to curl, early turned gray, then 
white, leaving him a little bald. This 
added to the height of his forehead, 
and made the rather insignificant feat- 
ures appear a little lacking in space, 
as though the face had been of India- 
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‘rubber and pressed too hard. The ex- 


pression, the glint of the blue eyes, soon 
forced one to forget his rather unsatis- 
factory physique. When he spoke, he 
let his words drop with a sort of care- 
less grace, with a little hesitation too; 
the voice was gentle and rather high- 
pitched. When he lectured, that soft 
voice swelled and carried to the very 
extremity of a large theatre, and all 
hesitation disappeared. 

Jules Lemaitre was born in that 
“‘garden of France,’’ the Touraine, 
the birthplace of Rabelais, the chosen 
refuge of Balzac, where even peasants 
speak classic French, where the climate 
is soft, the horizons far spreading, and 
where the wide, lazy Loire shows amid 
its waters great patches of golden sand. 
His first teachers were priests: their 
influence, even in his days of unbelief, 
was still active. Over and over again, 
in his essays, in his exquisite little 
stories, in his conversations, priests and 
nuns, Christian martyrs, church cere- 
monies, are alluded to and always with 
a sort of tenderness. 

He loved the things appertaining to 
religious ceremonies: the swelling har- 
monies of the organ, the discreet shuf- 
fling of feet, the faint odor of incense, 
the lights and the flowers of the altar. 
He had been admitted to convent par- 
lors, for visits to some relative; and 
the hushed peace of the place, even the 
stiff chairs against the walls, and the 
abominable pious chromos or painted 
statues which served as decoration to 
the room appealed to him. The wav- 
ing of trees in the garden, seen through 
the rarely opened windows, evoked the 
vision of young girls with their teachers 
strolling along trim gravelled walks, 
stopping in distant corners, where grot- 
toes harbored statues. And these 
things, lovely or puerile, silently peace- 
ful, changed the man of the world, the 
successful critic, the political combat- 
ant, once more into the ardently pious 
little boy who once knelt in his vil- 
lage church. 

It was under this influence that he 
wrote ‘‘Myrrha, vierge et martyre,”’ 
‘‘La Mere Sainte Agathe,” ** Lilith,” 

“‘Serenus,’’ ‘‘L’Imagier,’’ and other 
delightful stories and sketches, wherein 
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he displays not only the charm of his 
infinitely subtle talent, but a delicacy 
one is surprised to find in a man who 
passes—and who wishes to pass—for a 
sceptic and an ironist. 

Not that irony is absent from these 
stories: in ‘‘Serenus’’ it is very keen. 

**“Serenus’’ is the story of a man of 
the world under Nero, who singularly 
resembles some dilettante of the Third 
French Republic, a man of exquisite 
tastes, who has known every pleasure, 
and wearied of all. Through curiosity, 
through sympathy for a little sister, he 
frequents the Christians, is implicated 
with them in one of the periodical per- 
secutions, disdains to separate his cause 
from that of these chance brethren, 
whose faith he has never adopted, is 
imprisoned, and takes poison. Before 
dying, he writes his confession and 
puts the papyrus in a metal case. This 
small metal box, hidden in his gar- 
ments, is buried with him in the crypt, 
where his body is venerated with those 
of the other martyrs. In due time his 
bones are removed to some church 
and perform miracles. A scholar, to 
whom the mysterious case is given, 
deciphers the manuscript, not without 
much difficulty, and concludes to keep 
a discreet silence. The miracles con- 
tinue. 

*“Myrrha, vierge et martyre,’’ one of 
the most delicate of all these sketches, 
is the story of a little Christian girl, 
born of freed slaves. From her in- 
fancy she has heard of Nero, the bad 
Emperor, and she pities him, knowing 
that he must be unhappy. She en- 
deavors to see him, she thinks of him 
unceasingly, she prays that she may 
give her life that he may repent of his 
evil ways. One day, with many others, 
she is thrown to the wild beasts. Fear- 
lessly, while the lions, dazed by the 
light and the crowd, cringe before 
springing on their prey, Myrrha walks 
toward the imperial box and looks at 
Nero, all her unconscious love, all her 
sweet human pity, showing in her beau- 
tiful eyes. The tyrant, bending for- 
ward, makes the gesture of pardon; 
but the priést, who watches jealously 
over the girl, pushes her toward the 
famished lion. 


Lilith is the daughter of Herod, and 
she is full of compassion for the doomed 
children of the land. She hears about 
the Messiah, the Child born, according 
to the popular faith, to be ruler and to 
dethrone her father. Though she 
shrinks at the thought of his down- 
throw, though she dreads for herself 
the loss of her accustomed luxuries, a 
secret power impels her to go to the 
Child and bid its mother flee. 

M. Lemaitre says of Renan: 


The imagination of this philosopher has remained 
catholic. He still loves what he denies. He is 
still a priest. Even his negations assume a mysti- 
cal turn. His brain is a disaffected cathedral. 
Hay is stored away in it ; lectures are given in it ; 
it is yet a church 


A disaffected cathedral. . . . When 
he wrote those words did M. Jules Le- 
maitre think only of the great philoso- 
pher? They apply so well to himself! 


Elsewhere, he says: 


M. Anatole France spent his childhood in an 
ecclesiastical school, which, to my mind, is a great 
advantage. Religious exercises make the soul more 
gentle and tender. When, in after life, faith de- 
parts, one is yet capable of understanding and of 
loving it in others; one is more equitable and more 
intelligent. 


In the course of time the priests’ 
pupil entered the Ecole Normale, 
whence come so many of France’s 
choicest spirits. Here he was the com- 
rade of M. Louis Ganderax, who founded 
the Revue de Paris, of M. Maurice 
Albert, son of Paul Albert, of M. 
Georges Duruy, son of the historian,— 
**Normaliens,’’ sons of ‘‘ Normaliens.”’ 
Then, after his three years of study, 
M. Lemaitre began his career as pro- 
fessor, taking his duties to heart, 
scarcely dreaming, probably, of any 
other fate. He was sent to Algiers, 
and later to Havre. But his class did 
not take up all his time; he wrote some 
poems, which he published under the 
title of ‘‘Médaillons.’’ Nearly all 


writers whose prose is peculiarly melo- 
dious have begun by rhyming. 

While he was at Havre, M. Lemaitre 
sent a short essay to my husband, who 
was then on the staff of the XX‘ 
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Sitcle. The young professor, quite 
unknown, had only his title of ‘‘ Nor- 
malien” to recommend him to his older 
comrade. The article was inserted and 
was followed by others. 

One of our good friends, in those 
distant days, was Eugéne Yung, who 
had founded the Revue Bleue. He 
wrote to my husband, saying: ‘“‘A 
young man, a Maitre or Lemaitre, has 
been recommended to me. Do you 
know anything about him? Should 
you advise me to try him?”’.. The an- 
swer was: ‘‘Secure his services for the 
Revue if you can.”’ 

Very soon after this, a long study 
on Renan appeared in the Revue Bleue. 
The next day, the name of Jules Le- 
maitre was in all men’s mouths. 

Renan, like Victor Hugo, had, while 
still living, entered into immortality. 
He was a sort of demi-god, whom all 
revered, and none ventured to attack. 

Suddenly, an audacious young man, 
whom no one knew, fresh from the 
provinces, dared to look the great 
writer straight in the eyes, to describe 
the shape of his large nose, to count the 
wrinkles and warts of his heavy cheeks; 
to listen to the learned Sorbonne 
lectures not in order to be instructed 
as to how the Bible sprang into life, 
but to note, pencil in hand, the familiar 
idioms, the abbreviated words, the 
‘“‘ohs!” and ‘‘ahs!’’ the “‘allons donc!” 
the ‘‘jamais de la vie!’’ which disfigured 
the phrase. Renan as a writer was im- 
peccable; his French a model of purity, 
of charm, of musical rhythm. As a 
speaker, he gave himself great license 
—less, however, that M. Lemaitre pre- 
tended. This young man was indulg- 
ing in the perverse joy. of attacking an 
idol: he was in the frame of mind of 
the Gallic soldiers, pulling beards in 
the Roman Forum. 

Then, when he had allowed his 
malice to exhaust itself, the critic’s 
tone changed. He asked: 

“Is M. Renan gay? . . . Can 
he be gay? 

And then the whole philosophy of 
the great man was brought to the bar: 

“‘This man has spent twenty years 
of his life in studying how religions are 
formed; he has looked into the depths 
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of the human conscience; he has under- 
stood the misery of man who conceived 
such dreams, and who found consola- 
tioninthem . . and yet he can 
be gay!”’ 

Renan was seriously affected by this 
attack. Knowing full well the power 
of his personal charm, he asked to see 
his young critic. Lemaitre went to 
him at once, and, naturally, was entirely 
won over by the elder man. He could 
not retract his written words, but when- 
ever Lemaitre again had occasion to 
speak of Renan, it was after a much 
more respectful fashion, but with much 
less brilliancy. 

On one occasion, he said: 


No writer has ever seemed more uncertain than 
M. Renan, more impalpable ; to none have more 
under-currents of thought, more inextricable or 
more diabolical imaginings been attributed. I my- 
self, to my shame be it said, once thought him 
wanting in simple good faith. I am now convinced 
that the best way to approach this great writer is to 
read him in all simplicity, and not to seek for more 
than he wishes us to grasp. If M. Renan seems to 
us very complicated, it is that the elements of which 
his genius is composed are numerous, diversified, 
and sometimes contradictory. If he appears to be 
wanting in candor, it is perhaps from very excess of 
candor, 


And again: 


Can one expect merely simple books from a poet 
who is as learned as a Benedictine, of a philoso- 
pher who once was a seminarist? If his mind is 


. full of contradictions, it is because of its marvellous 


richness, 


When M. Yung called the young 
professor to him, all thought of teach- 
ing wasabandoned. The agile pen ran 
over the paper: essays, stories, sketches, 
were sown broadcast. All was not 
equally good, equally worthy of M. 
Lemaitre’s very great talent. Certain 
short stories, published in the Figaro 
and elsewhere, ought never to have 
seen the light. In his volume of poems, 
later in his prose sketches, indiscreet 
reminiscences peeped out, as did allu- 
sions, incomprehensible to the mass of 
his readers, but terribly clear to others. 
This was the transition epoch, during 
which he was a little intoxicated by his 
sudden success; when, also, after years 
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of comparative poverty, he was enjoy- 
ing his facility for earning a great deal 
of money. 

This very natural, very human de- 
light did not last long. No man ever 
tired more quickly of assured success 
than did M. Jules Lemaitre. His 
unquiet spirit was forever stretching 
out toward something new, something 
untried. 

As literary critic of the Revue Bleue, 
he acquired not only the fame of a 
witty iconoclast, but he quickly estab- 
lished his right to be regarded as an 
authority. His studies on Lamartine, 
on Anatole France, on Daudet, on 
Sarcey—on how many others!—were 
not only delightful reading, examples 
of the purest, most fluid, most har- 
monious prose; they were also full 
of substantial matter, of original and 
forcible thought. But he loved best 
to strike hard, to cause a stir, to hurl 
down idols. 

His article on. M. Georges Ohnet 
aroused a storm of indignation on one 
side, of malicious delight on the other. 
It begins thus: 


In this Review I usually speak on literary sub- 
jects. I beg my readers to bear with me if, to-day. 
I treat of M. Georges Ohnet’s novels, I shall 
lighten the conscience of many clear-sighted but 
timorous persons by saying aloud what they think. 
Then, if these novels are outside of literature, they 
yet have to do with the history of literature. Their 
prodigious success challenges attention. 


And so on, through some twenty > 


pages or more. It wasa terrible dia- 
tribe, a pitiless execution, unjust as a 
whole, as all such executions mist be. 

I ventured to say this to him, and 
he defended himself characteristically : 
** Que voulez-vous ! That man 
sets all my nerves tingling. z 

Ah, no! a man whose nerves were 
so easily set tingling could never be an 
impersonal, loftily impartial critic of 
the Brunetitre school. And therein, 
perhaps, lies his great charm. Wecan 
never read a page of his without feeling 
‘his presence, without recognizing in 
the printed words the sound of his 
softly modulated voice, without seeing 
the sparkle of his eye. For the time 
being, at least, we love what he loves; 
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we hate what he hates. He carries 
us away with him, and it is a delight 
to allow ourselves thus to be carried 
away. 

But M. Lemaitre refused to be looked 
upon merely as a critic. He proved 
that he could create as well as judge. 
His exquisite; dainty stories were never 
as popular as they deserved to be; the 
irony was too delicate, the charm too 
subtle for the general public, and of 
this he conceived some chagrin.. A 
dramatic critic, Mr. Jules Lemaitre sat 
in judgment over so many plays of 
superior or inferior merit that he was 
tempted to write plays himself. These 
were acted, and generally well received. 
They did not, however, attain to last- 
ing fame. Certain scenes were admi- 
rable; the dialogue was crisp, witty, 
written in the purest French. That 
did not suffice. To carry a dramatic 
work well through five, or even three 
acts, it requires great power of passion, 
perhaps also a rather coarser and 
broader sort of talent than Lemaitre 
possessed. It was as though a delicate 
painter of cabinet pictures had at- 
tempted to decorate the walls of some 
great hall. 

And this comparative failure was 
very bitter to M. Jules Lemaitre. 

The first in date of these plays is 
called ‘*‘Révoltée.’” Here the author 
remembered his past, for the husband 
of his révoltée, a far more interesting 
personage than the discontented, am- 
bitious heroine herself, is a. professor, 
who half kills himself with work, as his 
modest salary does not suffice to pay 
for the luxury of his loved and unlov- 
ing wife. 

In the ‘‘Député Leveau,’’ political 
life is portrayed with pitiless satire. 

Several of M. Lemaitre’s plays are 
founded on his short stories; they do 
not always improve on them, though 
““L’Ainée,’’ the story of an eldest sis- 
ter, always sacrificed to the younger 
members of the family, is perhaps the 
most dramatic of his theatrical ventures. 

**Mariage blanc,’’ singularly touch- 
ing and discreet in its original form, a 
sketch of a few pages only, becomes 
unpleasant on the stage. More dis- 
tressing still is the ‘‘Pardon.’’ These 
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two plays were admirably acted at the 
Comédie Frangaise. - 

Meanwhile, the great critic, the 
charming writer, was received as mem- 
ber of the Académie Frangaise. If, 
somewhere about 1877, some gypsy 
had foretold such a fortune to the 
obscure professor of rhetoric, doubt- 
less he would have smiled incredu- 
lously. Yet, in spite of all, he was not 
content. é 

If many beneficent fairies hadassisted 
at the baby boy’s birth, one evil-minded 
one came and tarnished the gifts be- 
stowed upon him; a spirit of discontent, 
a reckless seeking after the impossi- 
ble—such was the gift of the ‘‘Fée 
Carabosse.”’ 
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For a number of years now, M. Jules — 
Lemaitre, weary of pure literature, 
dissatisfied with his work as a critic, 
angered or saddened by what he deems 
his failure as an author, has turned his 
attention exclusively to politics, of 
which he understands but little, at 
which he looks through distorting 
glasses. He is lost to us, who so loved 
his great talent, who recognized under 
his light, charming, smiling satire so 
much real thought, so much also of 
unswerving literary honesty—to us who 
reread his ‘‘Contemporains’’ with ever 
increasing delight—to us who would 
call him from beneath his tent, where, 
discontented and silent, he has retired. 

The pity of it! 


Count me Thy Soldier, Love, To-day 


By C. H. CRANDALL 


COUNT me thy soldier, Love, to-day. 
Give me thy spotless shield, 

And send me on thine errantry 
Forth to the fateful field. 

Give me thy banner, pure and bright, 
A sword that. shall not fail, 

And lead me in thy glorious fight 
Till all thy foes shall quail. 


The battle-ground lies far and wide, 
The hosts no man can tell; 

But here at hand I make a stand, 
One life to dearly sell. 

The laurel wreath may not be mine, 
Nor plaudits greet my ear, 

But in this place, a little space, 

For Love I couch a spear. 


The triumph over dark and wrong, 
The victory for the light, 

Waits but each single soldier’s stroke 
To put the foe to flight. 

Oh, do not doubt that far away 
Your comrades’ cheers arise! 

Faith,and theblow that provesthefaith, 
Shall win the peerless prize. 


Count me thy soldier, Love, to-day, 
And when the fight is won, 

Then come and walk the battle-field 
At setting of the sun. 

And let me join the glad hurrah, 
Or, on my grass-green bed, 

Let me but dream I see thee smile ~ 

Above thy soldier dead. 


Feeling and Intellect 






By FRANCIS GRIERSON 


Great thoughts come from the heart. 
VAUVENARGUES. 

IN vain do we place scientific inven- 
tions on a level with the sentiments 
that spring from the heart and soul; in 
vain do we try to believe that men work 
hard for the sake of mere business. 
There is more force in the social in- 
stinct than there is in intellectual de- 
tachment. Many men who appear 
heartless are secretly working for some- 
one else. If the callous were placed in 
power all government would come to 
an end; relations and friends would 
count for nothing; the world would 
return to barbarism. Men would be 
contented with a gourd and a goat- 
skin, a cave to sleep in, and a wilder- 
ness to wander about in. The deeper 
men feel the more harmonious does 
civilization become. All inspiration 
springs from the heart. Art without 
emotion and passion is a dead thing, 
and so is science. Newton and Darwin 
were great because of the depth of their 
‘feeling. Scientific inventions and dis- 
coveries, in themselves, are trivial; 
they are of real value the moment they 
become useful; and they are useful the 
moment they make life more tolerable. 
The telegraph is of value because it 
makes absent ones appear less distant 
and the world less cold and formal. 
So, directly or indirectly, every great 
thought springs from the heart. The 
higher a man goes in the regions of the 
purely intellectual, the less useful he 
becomes; the more detached, the less 
sociable. In one word, the farther we 
go from the human, the more attenu- 
ated do our ideas’ become. ; 

Superficial sentiment is without vital 
influence. .The secret of power lies in 
the intensity of emotion; but especially 
so in poetry, art, and literature. By 
no hocus-pocus can artists and writers 
adequately depict what they do not 
feel. There should be a thermometer 


of temperament as well as for tempera- 
ture; feeling and emotion have their 
degrees. 


We are serene when our 
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feelings are in the temperate zone, in- 
dignant when we pass eighty-three, 
furious when we reach blood-heat, mad 
at boiling point. When feeling falls 
below fifty we become indifferent, and 
when it reaches freezing point we are 
heartless. An emotion that does not 
attain the seventy-sixth degree is hardly 
worth recording. At summer heat the 
rarest flowers begin to bloom, and na- 
ture becomes poetic. While the tem- 
perate is the proper sphere for pure 
reason and scientific observation, it is 
rarely, if ever, proper for the highest 
achievement in any art. In the world 
of art, imagination and feeling are not 
content with a serenity that touches 
the borders of indifference. The crea- 
tive instinct is never effective unless at 
acertain pitch of enthusiasm. It is the 
sharp, clear, brilliant current of thought 
that electrifies the brain. But an idea 
is worthless unless we can find a form 
to hold it. In the best work idea, 
form, and feeling appear to the be- 
holder as one. An electric bolt seems 
a cold thing, yet a stroke of lightning 
will consume more at one flash than an 
ordinary fire would consume in an hour. 

To the superficial some of the greatest 
aphorisms seem like platitudes because 
they look so simple; but some sayings 
that appear easy are the most difficult 
owing to the extraordinary depth re- 
quired to discover them. Vauvenar- 
gues, who declared that great thoughts 
come from the heart, knew very well 
what he was saying, and why. Writers 
of platitudes never have any abiding 
influence, a platitude being the utter- 
ance of a person who is incapable of 
feeling profoundly. And a man’s im- 
pressions are not necessarily his 
thoughts. If Vauvenargues had scrib- 
bled mere impressions his aphorisms 
might have passed for platitudes; but 
he arrived at,his convictions through 
something more than indefinable im- 
pressions. The longer I live the less I 
esteem work that {is purely intellectual. 
In the history of great writers and art- 
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ists the head has been the servant of 
the heart. Take any man or woman 
known to the public, in any capacity, 
from playing a violin to preaching a ser- 
mon, and then judge between the power 
of intellect and the power of feeling. 
Take any art, from scu.pture to poetry, 
music, painting, oratory, and story- 
telling, compare the work of one man 
with that of another, and then judge. 
Put your finger blindly on any of the 
arts, and choose a subject—for it mat- 
ters not where you may hegin. Is it 
poetry? Everyone must know why 
Virgil and Dante hold their own after 
the lapse of ages. Is it music? Com- 
petent judges know why Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, and Wagner are preferred to 
composers like Brahms. Is it novel- 
writing? Dickens has had, and is still 
having, more influence than Thack- 
eray, in spite of the latter’s keen wit 
and original power. As for Charlotte 
Bronté, emotional energy made her a 
unique personality among novelists, as 
the same energy has made :Signora 
Duse a unique personality among the 
figures of the stage. Never, perhaps, 
has spontaneity and feeling, -in the 
actor’s art, been put to such a crucial 
test as when Signora Duse made her 
first bow before a Parisian audience. 
She appeared before the spectators in 
the simplicity of her own personality— 
unaided by the academical arts of elo- 
cution and traditional convention—as 
one who had come to pay an indifferent 
visit, simple beyond all theatrical cus- 
tom, with an expression that made her 
look unconcerned with the people about 
her. But she was being scrutinized by 
an audience composed of actors, critics, 
and the leaders of the titled and fashion- 
able world—an audience representing 
the most critical and fastidious portion 
of the most intellectual society of 
Europe: habitués who remembered 
Rachel, dramatic critics who saw the 
début of Bernhardt, artists who had 
painted the portraits of geniuses, poets 
acquainted with the deepest emotions 
of the soul, psychologists who had dis- 
sected the heart in novels and romances, 
and, last of all, the women of fashion, 
supposed to be proof against the im- 
pulses of feeling. What could asimple 
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actress like this do here? The critics 
felt uneasy, the fashionable women 
began to feel bored. But, as the play 
proceeded, Duse rose from her seat; 
she engaged in a dialogue: it was like 
someone speaking, not from a written 
text, but in actual life. For this wom- 
an was representing, not a school of 
art, but the soul of art; not a method 
of acting, but her own mood; not a 
dramatic pose, but a living passion. 
As the critical moment approaches, 
surprise changes to anxious wonder: 
the amateurish actress has been trans- 
formed—a thrill passes over the audi- 
ence, it sweeps through nerve and heart 
as the autumn winds through the oak 
and elm, stripping them of the last dry 
leaves of semblance and illusion. Her 
acting was like a resurrection of the 
heart from the tomb of dramatic con- 
ventionality. It came as dew in the 
stifling atmosphere of classicism, as 
warm blood in the formal body of 
pedantry. 3 

In any form of literature, imagina- 
tion, without deep feeling, brings us 
into the clouds. Some writers seem 
to have long and narrow brains, giving 
them narrow views about everything. 
Others seem to have broad and deep 
brains, and their sentiments and views 
are large and profound. Others, again, 
inhabit the seventh floor of intellect— 
we never walk in to see them, we take 
an elevator and go up; we visit them 
by a process of mechanics and meta- 
physics—but we are glad to get back, 
even> by sliding down the balustrade. 
Some men live with the world, some in 
it but not of it, and some on it but not 
for it. But all great writers have, by 
some process, known the world. The 
secret of Sir Walter Scott’s power lies 
in three things: imagination, knowl- 
edge, and feeling. But without feel- 
ing, imagination and knowledge would 
have left him a novelist of the second 
or third order. All the greatest writers 
owe their power to the concentration 
of energy in feeling. Milton says that 
imagination and passion constitute the 
poet; the same definition holds good 
for the others. Scott, Balzac, Flau- 
bert, Hawthorne, Meredith, Hardy, 
George Eliot, and twenty others, prove 
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to us how futile would have been their 
imagination without deep, emotional 
power. In vain do pedantic writers 
try to draw a line between the best 
prose and the best poetry, for the line 
exists only by rule, and the feelings 
recognize none. 

If such a thing were possible to in- 
vent, a psychometer would be a useful 
thing for measuring the height and 
depth of thought and feeling. As in 
the science of meteorology the weather 
expert has to consider more than one 
atmospheric condition before he makes 
a prediction, so it is of vital interest to 
know how far above and how far be- 
neath the surface a writer or a speaker 
can go. In every sphere of art the 
things most essential are altitude for 
vision and depth for emotion. Some- 
times the speaker or writer attains both 
height and depth in a few periods: the 
eye, the ear, and the soul are affected 
as by the passing of a procession of 
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heroes, with the sound of a great bell 
and the thunder of distant cannon. 
The words and phrases assume the 
character of a guard of honor that 
conducts the mind to a seat among the 
immortals. Once in a long while an 
occasion presents itself when it requires 
a child of nature to speak for nature, 
once in an age the occasion and the 
orator arise asone. Lincoln, at Gettys- 
burg, unified thought and feeling in a 
single embrace; by afew simple gestures 
he conciliated defeat and victory, evok- 
ing in a brief space the mysterious har- 
monies that dwell on the borders of life 
and death; by an exalted union of heart 
and intellect he spread the mantle of 
glory over the dead and the memory 
of genius over the living. Here, the 
rail-splitter of the prairies took his place 
beside Shakespeare the actor and Burns 
the ploughman. These names are typi- 
cal examples of the heights and depths 
attained by Nature left to herself. 


The Tyranny of Local Color, or Parochial- 
ism in Fiction 


By R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON 


No observer of recent tendencies in 
novei-writing can fail, I think, to have 
observed an evil influence which gained 
a hold upon that art through certain 
notable achievements in popularity, and 
which, although perhaps more rampant 
a few years ago than to-day, is unfortu- 
nately still with us. This phase of 
illegitimate realism —for as such it 
must undoubtedly be. denied — was 
brought into prominence by the Kail- 
_ yard school, and upheld by photog- 
raphers of the London Streets like 
the author of ‘‘No. 5 John Street’”’ 
and of Society like Mr. E. F. Benson 
or Mr. Robert Hichens. 

It will not be difficult to distinguish 
between the methods of work adopted 
by such writers and those of the legiti- 


mate historical novelist, Sir Walter 


Scott, or of Thackeray, the Society 
satirist, and Dickens, the artist of low 


life. There are living writers, no doubt, 
equally effective for comparison ; but it 
is more convenient, and less invidious, 
to agree from the favorites of an earlier 
generation, of whose standing there 
can be no question. 

Our charge against the ‘‘parochial’’ 
character of certain English fiction, 
remarked of late years by a distin- 
guished French critic, need not involve 
any restatement of the old controversy 
between realist and romancist, on 
which Robert Louis Stevenson has 
written the last word: 


The observer (poor soul, with his documents !) is 
all abroad. For to look at a man is but to court 
deception, We shall see the trunk from which he 


draws his nourishment; but he himself is above 
and abroad in the green dome of foliage, hummed 
through by winds and rested in by nightingales. 
And the true realism is that of the poets, to climb 
up after him like a squirrel, and catch some glimpse 














of the heaven for which he lives. And the true 
realism, always and everywhere,~is that of the 
poets: to find out where joy resides ; and give it a 
voice far beyond singing. 


We do not condemn local color, as 
inartistically manipulated, so much for 
its over-minuteness in detail as for its 
triumphant tyranny alike over the 
divine gifts of telling a story and draw- 
ing a character. The ‘‘costumes’’ in 
Scott, Thackeray, or Dickens are as 
elaborate as those of the writers 
herein condemned; but they are sub- 
ordinate to plot and passion. The 
“*scenery’”’ of fiction, whether historical 
or contemporary, may be as sumptuous 
as you will without obscuring the men 
and women it should illuminate. 

Nevertheless the fact remains that 
many widely read modern novelists 
have permitted these most useful and 
ornamental instruments of their craft 
to master them; and by overzealous 
attention to the accidental elements of 
their art have fallen to neglect of the 
essential. 

The novel proper is a composition in 
character, and its legitimate field is the 
illustration of human life. The novel- 
ist’s ideal must be to create actual 
beings, of unmistakable, indestruc- 
tible individuality; who act and feel 
according to the law of their own 
natures, whose experiences may be 
tested by the’most universal philoso- 
phy. In other words his dramatis 
persone must be persons and not types, 
his method must be portraiture and 
not photography, his circumstances 
must be subsidiary and not dominant. 

Fiction is one of many mediums for 
the expression of ideas; and the prose 
story, like the humanity it represents, 
consists.of two elements which are 
equally essential to its verisimilitude 
and its vitality—the one spiritual and 
permanent, the other material and ac- 
cidental. Those who allow their cos- 
tumes or events to form their whole 
subject-matter produce only the “ study 
in local color,’”’ a freak of the artistic 
imagination. 

Now. the writers of the Kailyard 
school offend most grievously against 
this established canon. They are the 
slaves of dialect. Their accuracy is un- 
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impeachable. But characters are not 
built upon intonation, and the passions 
outlive short pipes. One has only to 
recall the glorious gallery of men and 
women fresh in the memory from 
Scott’s pages, and the creations of 
these laborious scene-painters will van- 
ish away into thin air. Our shelves 
are filled indeed with ingenious phono- 
graph-records of idiom and manners 
beyond the Tweed; but what do we 
know, at least from such a source, of 
Highlander or Lowlander—his inherit- 
ance from history, his grasp of life. 
They have given us no romance to stir 
the blood, no angel visitant to the 
land of memory. 

Charles Dickens again, though no 
wizard, must be admitted superior to 
his modern rivals, because with him 
London is illustrative of character — 
with them character is illustrative of 
London. Our old friend Boz put his 
heart into his heroes, his heroines, his 
“funny men,’’ and his villains. He 
cared supremely that the public should 
love or hate the men and women of the 
piece, should feel a thrill of honest 
human pleasure at the triumph of in- 
jured innocence and the punishment 
of sin—commonplace topics, perhaps, 
but the staff of daily life. The use of 
copious detail, resulting from keen 
observation, was, no doubt, prominent 
in his effects; but, as a rule, it was 
subordinated to its proper position of 
a means and not an end. 

In; books of which Mr. Whiteing’s 
“‘No;’ 5 John Street’’ may be accepted 
as typical, the normal relation of form 
and substance is inverted. They are 
inspired, apparently, by the desire to 
exhibit an intimate acquaintance with 
the manners and customs of particular 
districts, to pursue us into our studies 
with the hoarse cry of the itinerant 
news vendor and the shrill laughter of 
the flower-girl. They are redolent of 
gas-lamps, underground failways, and 
tram-cars—cockney to the finger-tips. 
How well they know their London! 


_and, alas, how little they know life! 


Those who scribble of the Smart Set 
might well have contributed their 
**revelations” to the columns of a So- 
ciety paper. To Thackeray the deni- 
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zens of ‘‘ Vanity Fair’’ were more vital 
than the booths round which they 
dance and weep; their emotions and 
their misfortunes were individual, and 
therefore universal—their personal 
growth formed unquestionably the 
whole text and fibre of the design. 
The ambition of Mr. E. F. Benson, at 
least in his most popular works, is ap- 
parently satisfied by a brilliant and 
daring presentation of his intimacy 
with certain ‘‘ persons of importance in 
their own day,’’ and Mr. Robert 
Hichens seeks only to please by a pol- 
ished veneer of realism in rapid and 
crowded ‘“‘living pictures” from the 


clubs, the drawing-rooms, and the 


music-halls of the Metropolis. They 
are quite at home in town at the height 
of the season; but thought and feeling 
scarcely concern them. They forget 
that character is living to us, not by 
virtue of its environment, but for its 
acceptance or conquest of circum- 
stances, and in this distinction lies the 
root of the matter. 

It may be contended, I am well 
aware, that the besetting sin of the 
critic is to limit art by an attempt to 
codify artistic laws; and that no pro- 
duction may be justly condemned for 
not being what its author never in- 
tended it to be. But the tyranny of 
local color is more a positive than a 
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negative evil; its votaries sin by com- 
mission, not omission. To make a 
false picture of life is no less than 
treachery to art and to humanity, and 
a novel written for the set purpose of 
exhibiting certain phases of civilization 
must be essentially false. 

In fiction, certainly, an absolute 
definiteness of outline is imperative. 
Every item of correct detail in the 
drawing of externals is so much clear 
gain to the picture. The characters 
must lose by the slightest suspicion of 
hesitation or vagueness in time, place, 
and circumstance, As in drama, the 
appeal is by concrete personal ex- 
amples, and the more minutely each 
example can be differentiated from 
others, the more clearly the actual 
situation can be isolated, the more 
forcible is the appeal. Local color as 
an auxiliary is most justifiable, most 
effective. / 

The governing impulse must not, 
therefore, be lost sight of: the crea- 
tion of individual human beings, whose 
fortunes shall passionately absorb their 
creator. The novelist who may set 
aside his high calling, and elect to 
stand or fall by the brilliant correctness 
of his furniture-painting, is lending a 
dangerous grace to the most prominent 
and the most fatal heresy of our time— 
the worship of materialism. 
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A History of the Library of Congress 


By ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON 


THE publication of a history of the 
Library of Congress * is timely to-day, 
as few persons of intelligence enter the 
spacious library building in Washington 
without wishing to know something of 
the inception of an institution whose 
influence has been so important. 

Whether or not an interest in li- 
braries, in their foundation, organiza- 
tion, and history, is indicative of the 
intellectuality of a nation, it is a rather 
significant fact that this most practical 
and material age is one which may well 
be known in the future history of the 
country as the library era. Small and 
unimportant collections of books, in 
many of our cities and towns, have in 
the last twenty or thirty years received 
endowments that have enabled them to 
take their places as well-equipped li- 
braries. In line with this interest in 
the founding and enlarging of libraries, 
we find the small cramped quarters of 
the Congressional Library extended 
into one of the most spacious and mag- 
nificent repositories for books in the 
world. 

No patriotic citizen who visits the 
national capital and passes through the 
marble halls of the Library of Con- 
gress, or enjoys the advantages of its 
harmonious and admirably arranged 
reading-room, can fail to be glad and 
proud that so much time, money, and 
artistic ability should have been ex- 
pended upon the preparation of this 
home for the nation’s books—books 
which more than anything else repre- 
sent the intellectual and spiritual life 
of a people. 

Mr. Johnston’s history of the Library 
of Congress from 1800 to 1864 is a valu- 
able contribution to the political and 
literary history of the Republic as well 
as to its bibliography. Many pages of 
this volume are naturally devoted to 
details of the administration of the 
library, its bibliographical policy, rou- 


*** History of the Lib: of Congress, 1800-1864." By 
William Dawson Johnston of the Library of Congress. 


Washington: Government Printing Office, 1904. 





tine, methods, and plans, which, impor- 
tant as they may be, are interesting 
only to librarians. On the other hand, 
this book is much more than a detailed 
report of ways and means, as the writer 
has enlivened his pages with anecdotes 
and expressions of contemporaneous 
opinion which throw light upon the 
literary tastes and habits of American 
statesmen in the first half of the last 
century. Upon one point there can be 
no doubt,—that the public men of that 
time had a genuine love for books, and 
felt as Mr. Elbridge Gerry said in his 
report to Congress, ‘‘that a library for 
the use of its members was a necessity, 
as they should otherwise be obliged 
at every session to transport to the seat 
of the General Government a consider- 
able portion of their libraries.’’ In view 
of the bad roads and difficulties of 
transportation in those days, we may 
well believe that Mr. Gerry’s practical 
argument proved to be an eloquent one. 

Mr. Johnston in his history takes us 
back to the early years of the Republic 
when Congress met in New York and 
Philadelphia, in which latter city its 
members enjoyed the advantages of a 
collection of valuable books, known 
then as it is to-day under the title of 
the Library Company of Philadelphia. 
This company, through its secretary, 
William Rawle, Esq., tendered to the 
President and Congress the free use of 
their books and manuscripts in as full 
and-ample a manner as~if they were 
members of the association. This 
friendly offer on the part of the Library 
Company of Philadelphia was accepted 
with due form and ceremony by Presi- 
dent Washington, through his secre- 
tary, Tobias Lear. There is every 
reason .to believe that; the statesmen 
gathered in the Quaker City refreshed 
and strengthened their minds at this 
fount of learning, which owed its exist- 
ence to James Logan, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, and other worthies of colonial days. 

Interesting chapters of this volume 
are those which treat of the destruction 
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“of the library by the invading British 


in 1812, and of the bickerings and dis- 
cussions incident to the purchase of Mr. 
Jefferson’s valuable collection of books. 
Many of the arguments against the 
acquisition of the library of the Vir- 
ginia statesman may be taken as a fair 
example of the narrowness of certain 
public men of the day, while with 
others the question was made a politi- 
cal issue. $ 

Mr. King of Massachusetts, whom 
Mr. Johnston characterizes as ‘‘a sin- 
cere and not uninformed gentleman,”’ 
exhibited a fine combination of illiber- 
ality and partisanship when he urged 
against the purchase that 


it might be inferred, from the character of the 
man who collected it, and France, where the col- 
lection was made, that the library contained irre- 
ligious and immoral books, works of the French 
philosophers, who caused and influenced the vol- 
cano of the French Revolution which had desolated 
Europe and extended to this country. 


The Massachusetts statesmen and 
others in the opposition advocated a 
careful pruning out of such books as 
were not suited to the sensitive con- 
gressional mind, especially of the works 
of Voltaire, Rousseau, and other writ- 
ings of a philosophical nature. The 
newspapers of the time entered with 
spirit into this war of words. The 
Petersburg Courier was pleased to make 
merry at the expense of the literary 
censors of Congress: 


What can be a greater stigma upon the members 
of our National Legislature than to assert that 
books of a philosophical description are improper 
for their perusal? Were Mr. Oakley, Mr. Reed, 
and Mr. Grosvenor the literary censors of the 
United States, the works of Newton, Locke, Simp- 
son, Stewart, and all others of equal merit, would 
doubtless be committed to the flames, and their 
places supplied perhaps by the ‘‘ Tales of Wonder,” 


the ‘‘ Tales of Horror,” and the ‘* Arabian Nights 
Entertainment.” 


The Jntelligencer spoke of the Jeffer- 
son Library as a collection whose value 
could scarcely be computed, it being 
one which could not be bought in the 
ordinary mode in which books are 
purchased, while the Washington corre- 
spondent of the Boston Gazette, trim- 
ming its sails to suit the New England 
breezes of that day, wrote: ‘‘ The 
grand Library of Mr. Jefferson will un- 
doubtedly be purchased with all its 
finery and philosophical nonsense.”’ 

In the face of all opposition there 
were enough liberal-minded and intelli- 
gent men in Congress to effeet the pur- 
chase of the Virginia scholar’s unique 
collection. A bill passed both Houses 
authorizing the library committee to 
buy Mr. Jefferson’s library for the 
amount at which it was valued by 
Joseph Milligan, a Georgetown book- 
seller, $23,950. This collection of 6500 
books became the nucleus of the pres- 
ent library of over a million and a 
quarter of volumes. The chapter upon 
the sale of the Jefferson collection 
would in itself render Mr. Johnston’s 
history worthy of a place upon the 
shelves of private as well as of public 
libraries. Piss 

Other interesting chapters are those 
which refer to the different quarters 
occupied by the collections of the Li- 
brary of Congress, to the development 
of the plans of Mr. Alexandre Vatte- 
mare for international exchanges,and to 
a detailed history of the administration 
and policy of its several librarians from 
the early days of John Beckley and 
Patrick Magruder to the distinguished 
and important services of Ainsworth 
Rand Spofford. Succeeding volumes 
will treat of the building of the spacious 
new library and of its later policy un- 
der the present librarian, Mr. Herbert 
Putnam. 
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A Group of Poets 


By EDITH M. THOMAS 


Mr. ARTHUR UPSON has achieved 
a most creditable piece of work in this, 
his ‘‘Poem-Drama,’’* builded upon 
the exceedingly verisimilar foundations 
of an old ecclesiastical legend of the 
fourth century. The theme is drawn 
from the account given by Eusebius 
Pamphili, who relates that the king of 
Edessa, being grievously ill, sends by 
his trusty messenger, Ananias, an en- 
treaty to ‘‘Jesus the good Saviour,”’ at 
Jerusalem, that the latter shall leave 
the city of persecution, and shall make 
his residence in the king’s own city; 
undertaking, likewise, the cure of the 
royal sufferer. The old text contains, 
also, the reputed reply of Jesus; all 
which material Mr. Upson has woven 
most judiciously, with firmness and 
with delicacy, into his drama, the per- 
sonages of which live, move, and have 
individual being to quite an unusual 
degree, in these days of oft-attempted 
but seldom vital revival from the 
‘“‘chronicles of wasted times.’’ Mr. 
Upson has notable lines, —notable both 
for substance and for manner, as in the 
following,— the apology of the mes- 
senger for his seeming failure: 


My love counts not its duties ; nor, I think, 
Is love summed up in all its victories : 
’Tis larger and includes defeat. 


Or, take the following dialogue be- 
tween Cleonis, the Queen, and Ananias 
who has just been describing the last 
act in Jerusalem: 


ANANIAS: The hoarse mob’s laughter down the 
blazing street, 

Making us glad to quit the fearful city. 

CLeonis: Oh, let them never leave their quiet 
hills, — 

These prophets that dream well for all the world ! 


They are of other worlds and strangers here : 

Let them remain in mountains—or in gardens ! 

ANANIAS: Ay, but we need such in this world of 
men, 


*“The City, and Other Poems.” By Arthur U; E 
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Creonis: Ye need them as the tiger needeth blood, 

Come, show me one great soul that taught you 
good, 

Whom your wild world would have; one bold 
emprise, 

Without Protesilaus at the prow? 


““Octaves in an Oxford Garden’’ and 
some twenty-five sonnets further main- 
tain Mr. Upson’s excellent workman- 
ship in this volume. Of the latter, 
‘*Thought of Stevenson’”’ and ‘Sultan's 
Bread ’’ are admirable examples. 

In one of the songs in this shadow- 
haunted volume of verse,+ there is one 
that tells of the rising of Persephone: 


At length she daunts the tyrannous year, 
Her little laugh usurped the tear, 

Her little song she dares to fling 

Against the black stars, merrily. 


Sad—‘‘ sad as night,’’—sad, even in 
whatever joy comes with the gift and 
use of singing; but sad, withal, with 
an underlying adolescent vitality of 
sadness, are almost all these ‘‘Sonnets 
and Songs,’’—the work of a very true 
and tender poet,—a singing Persephone 
who seems to send her heart to us out 
of the shrouding darkness where the 
Muse habitually dwells. We have said 
that this sadness, however, breathes of 
an adolescent vitality. Does not the 
Muse herself acknowledge as much in 
these words, ‘‘Youth and its pensive 
agonies!’”” Somehow, we are loath to 
believe that our gifted young débutante 
(though this is her second volume of 
verse) has put to proof in her own ex- 
perience the truth of the heart-piercing 
lyric cry: : 
Life is a world that breaks the thing it frees. 


But ever, here and there, along her 
lines, the hopeful tang of youth tem- 
pers the impassioned melancholy of the 
singer. It is present in certain Mar- 
lowe-like exuberancies,—in proud fan- 
cies of ‘‘fighting the stars for glory,”’ 


+‘*Sonnets and Songs.” By Helen Hay Whitney. 
Harper. $r.20 net. 
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in tender fancies of the world parcelled 
out as the momentary exultant inherit- 
ance of lovers; as in the following: 


We'd catch the wind and twine 
The evening stars,—a chaplet musical,— 
To crown our folly, lure the nightingale 
To sing the bliss your lips should teach to mine. 


The keynote of Mrs. Whitney’s poetic 
Stimmung is struck (so it seems to us) 
in one line of her opening sonnet, ‘Ave 
atque Vale,’’ where she declares, ‘‘I 
play with Beauty, which is kin to Art.’’ 
It zs Beauty that rules in her song- 
world, and that rules despite the often 
despairful theme and mood. For in- 
stance, in ‘‘Flowers of Ice,’ it is the 
instinct for Beauty that moves her to 
find an iridescent parallel, amidst the 
‘“‘North’s white sanctity,’’ to express 
the idea of that arrest of all emotion 
which results in the ‘‘frozen heart and 
tearless eyes.”’ This is the parallel: 


The lights within the ice-floes are our flowers, 
Lily, and daffodil, and violet. 
Beneath these monstrous suns that never set 
Tremble soft rainbows, young as Earth’s first 
hours, 
Ancient as Time. 


We should like to quote, as being 
most characteristic of the general 
tenor of Mrs. Whitney’s ‘“‘Sonnets and 
Songs,’’ this happy-hearted spring-like 
lyric, ‘‘Good-bye, Sorrow ’’ 


Day that began with a tear, 
Will you end with a sigh? 

Stay! See the blossoming year, 
Laugh up the sky. 

Nay, here ’s a hope for your fear, 
Sweet Sorrow—good-bye ! 


But the Sonnet diverts us from the 
Song; and from the ranks of the 
former, we choose 


AMOR MYSTICUS 


Not you, nor all the gauds that Fate bestows, 
Can make me swerve so little from my dream. 
Across my veil of mystery you seem 

Perhaps a little dearer than the rose, 

Perhaps more fair than the long light that flows 
Between the lids of twilight. But the gleam 
Of iris on the breast of wisdom’s stream 

Is of a radiance that no rival knows. 


My heart is not my heart, or it might chance 
To sorrow for the sorrow in your tears ; 
My soul is locked against all circumstance 
Of life or love or death, or heaven or hell ; 
I have no place for laughter in my years, 
No room where little, little love might dwell. 


In reading the ‘‘Hymn on the Na- 
tivity,’’ who has not felt supremely the 
richness of fancy — almost of feeling 
itself—which Milton lavished upon his 
descriptions of the fleeing divinities of 
Olympus? Something akin to Miltonic 
richness meets us in the outset of ‘‘Ad 
Matrem,’’ * in the lines depicting the 
rout of the Greek godheads, before the 
Lux Mundi shining over Judean hills. 
But the poet of ‘‘Ad Matrem,” even 
as Milton himself, has other motives 
than those that dwell with Classic 
Beauty; though, unlike Milton, this 
poet of our Transitional Day (Transi- 
tional, whether as regards Poetry or 
Religion) would carry certain questions 
of the human heart concerning its 
spiritual faith into the very adyta of 


.that faith and to no lesser than its 


Central Figure: 


Art Thou our God and archetypal man ? 


And, something in the spirit of the 
‘‘New Mysticism,’’ the poet would 
answer, to the heart’s questionings: 


Where love exists all love is in relation. 
So in Christ’s love and loving ministry 
Thou art exalted in my exaltation. 


In ‘‘Present Day Sonnets,” also, is 
dwelt upon the vitalizing and redemp- 
tive principle which pervades a selfless 
love for humanity. —A like gospel, but 
clothed in Oriental imagery, is repeat- 
ed in the poems, ‘‘Benares,’’ and 
‘‘At Delphi’s Gate.’’ The poet, with- 
al, has a word to say for the joys 
of the poet’s vocation; and this word 
is to be found in ‘‘A Quatrain’’: 


Who sees Apoltfo feels himself divine. 
Although his life a lowly course must run, 
Yet in his heart he foots it with the sun, 

And circles where immortal hours shine, 


*“ Ad Matrem, and Other Poems.” By Percy Stickn 
Grant. Ingalls Kimball, rs! r sad 
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Letters of ‘ime. de Staél to Benjamin 


Constant, Hitherto Unpublished 


Edited by the BARONESS de NOLDE 
Great-Granddaughter of Mme. de Constant 


Translated by Charlotte Harwood 


FIRST PAPER 


WHEN Mme. Benjamin Constant died 
in Paris in 1845, her son by her first 
marriage, the Baron de Marenholtz, 
who had hastened to her deathbed, 
took back with him to Germany her 
papers and other portable possessions. 
For years these manuscripts have lain 
buried in the family archives of the 
Marenholtz family, but the Baron’s 
granddaughter, Charlotte de Constant’s 
great-granddaughter, the Countess de 
Nolde, has lately examined the papers, 
and from among them has chosen the 
hitherto unpublished letters of Mme. de 
Staél to Benjamin Constant, which we 
now present to our readers. 

It is not known how Mme. de Staél’s 
letters came into Mme. de Constant’s 
possession, but Mme. de Nolde thinks 
that some light is thrown on the sub- 
ject in a letter from Benjamin Constant 
to Mme. Récamier, written in 1828. 
He says: 

“ Before my return to Paris in 1817, 
I took the liberty of asking you to re- 
move some papers froma trunk, some- 
thing that I had written at a time when 
I was very unhappy, and that I did not 
want others to see. You were so kind 
as todothis. In this trunk were some 
letters from our friend* that ought not 
to be seen by any one. Did I not ask 
you to remove them also? The fact is 
I have not foundthem. Ihave wanted 
these letters to show parts of them to 
the Duc de Broglie and his wife +; be 
good enough to tell me if you have 
them.” 

The Duchesse de Broglie was Mme. de 
Staél’s daughter, and on her mother’s 
death she made all possible efforts to 
obtain what remained of her corre- 
spondence with Constant. She writes 


* Mme, de Staél. 
+ Albertine, Mme, de Staél’s daughter. 
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on the 17th of January, 1831, to M. 
Charles de Constant, asking him to send 
her from Lausanne a box of Benjamin 
Constant’s papers “which contains, 
perhaps, my mother’s letters” ; and M. 
J. H. Menos says, ‘‘ What the Duchesse 
de Broglie so anxiously demanded was 
delivered to her.” But it is possible 
that another series of letters may have 
been in question, and in any case an 
order from Mme. de Constant had an- 
ticipated the Duchesse’s demand, for on 
January 6, 1831, she writes to Benja- 
min’s cousin Rosalie, at Lausanne, 
begging her urgently “to retain the 
care of the box committed to her 
charge, which contains papers that 
ought not to fall into any one’s hands.” 

The historian Sismonde wrote that 
no one really knew Mme. de Staél who 
had not seen her with Benjamin Con- 
stant, and that he was only entirely 
himself at Coppet. It is fortunate then 
that a few more letters have been found 
that can show us, now so far removed 
from them, two such celebrated persons 
in their relations to each other. They 
were written after the final rupture with 
Mme. de Staél caused by Constant’s 
marriage in 1808. Mme. de Staél had 
no premonition of this occurrence, and 
was mortally wounded when Constant, 
who had ‘gone to meet her on her re- 
turn from Germany, informed her of 
his marriage as she was going upstairs. 
He wished to present his wife to her 
immediately, but Mme. de Staél in- 
sisted on his keeping the marriage secret 
for a year, to save her pride, and to 
this Mme. de Constant, the most amia- 
ble of souls, consented. 

In 1813, Mme. de Staél went to Eng- 
land, and stayed with the Doxats, a 
family of French refugees, then engaged 
in business in London. 
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LETTER FROM MME. DE STAEL TO BEN- 
JAMIN CONSTANT 
‘* rd August, 1813, ‘Doxaville’ [illegible]. 
“I do not know if you have received 


my letter; I chance this one by a travel- 
ler to Prague. Whatever may follow I 


my dress for fifteen hundred francs, 
which is good enough for one that is 
not in the fashion of the country. You 
must write to me by Vienna, at the 
address of M. de Piez* and Mme. Am- 
plainville, care of Mrs. Doxat, provided 
you love me still. Ihave not changed ; 
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cry peace; those who would travel can 
doso. Will they do it? WhatI can 
say is that in this house talent is much 
appreciated, and the money spent isa 
third more than elsewhere; but that is 
all. I sent you word that I had sold 


you have robbed me of my happiness, 
but I do not deny your power. Would 


* An almost illegible name, perhaps Piez, There are 
some sentences that are not very clear. Fear that the letters 
might be ee by the police probably made her choose 
— and turn her phrases in a manner comprehensible only 
to Constant, 





















it be possible to go to Berlin, even 
through Mad. Olive, she would not 
think of it but for seeing you again. 
But who can tell what you want? At 
least, all that you have imagined, to use 
as a pretext to yourself, is false. You 
know it now. 

“God bless you. My daughter is 
well. I doubt if I can establish her 
here; there are so many women, and 
so much money. In any case I shall 
stay here two years.. Write to me. 
Ah! shall I never see you again!” 


LETTER FROM MME. DE STAEL TO 
BENJ. CONSTANT 
‘** 30 November [1813]. 

“ At last, after three months of si- 
lence, a line from you to my daughter 
has reached me; it is of 12th Septem- 
ber, and I received it yesterday. But, 
this morning, Schlegel writes me, on 
the 30th October, that. he did not 
find you at Géttingen. Is it possible 
that you did not rejoin the Crown 
Prince?* He esteems you so much, 
he has such fine views, that conform so 
well to our ideas! 

“Do you do nothing with yourself, 
with that so superior ‘You’ that you 
havé taken from me? The only action 
of. your life will have been against me. 
Certainly, to see you again would be 
to be reborn; but where, and how? 
I would ask nothing better than to go 
to Berlin next spring, but does not 
your situation make everything diffi- 
cult? We must see each other again, 
however, before we die. 

“T, and my book, are a great success 
here, but my heart is alwavs heavy. 

“T shall never rest; all is spoiled, all 
is lost for me, by you, by you! May 
God forgive you! 

“TI do not think this country suits 
my daughter. Poor Albert,t+ did you 
not weep for him? 

“IT do not wish to die without seeing 
you again, without having again spoken 
as I used to speak; but I should wish 
to die after, because you have hurt me 
to the bottom of my soul, and you will 
wound me again. 


* Bernadotte. 
_ t Her son killed in a duel, 
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“Adieu, adieu. I am always as I 
have been, and you can still tell your- 
self that I have shed tears only on the 
death of my unfortunate child, and on 
your letters; the rest is a cloud, but 
real life is a pain. 

“‘Adieu. Write to me at present in 
care of M. de Rehausen, Swedish Min- 
ister; there is nothing more to fear; I 
can conceive nothing to prevent your 
communicating with ,me, by way of 
Holland, every week.” 


About the year 1811, Mme. de Staél 
married Albert de Rocca, a young 
Frenchman, twenty-two years her jun- 
ior. He had had a very remarkable ca- 
reer, and showed such chivalrous devo- 
tion to her that Mme. de Staél at last con- 
sented to the marriage, and made him 
a most devoted wife. A son was born 
in 1812, but her fear of ridicule was so 
great that the marriage was kept secret 
until after her death. In the following 
letter she speaks of him, but, as usual, 
her chief interest is politics. 


LETTER FROM MME. DE STAEL TO 
BENJ. CONSTANT 
** r2th December, 1813. 
[On a visit to Coombe Wood, probably at Lord 
Litingstone's.) 

“ Ah! why is Albert * not with you? 
I have been much moved at knowing 
you to be with the Prince+; you read 
in my preceding letter that such was 
my desire. Yesterday Lord Liverpool t 
told me that he had read the draught 
of an\address from the Prince to the 
French, which was the finest thing that 
he had seen in his life. 

“The most difficult thing, neverthe- 
less, remains to be done, for it would be 
folly to hope that one could overthrow 
the man, in spite of the nation. 

“The opposition here. is not con- 
tented with the title of Sovereign 
Prince given to the Stadtholder§; in 


* Albert de Rocca, her husband. 
+ Bernadotte. 
Robert Banks 
Prime Minister, A 
William Frederick ¢ 1772-1843), Heredi Stadtholder 
oftehe Low Countries. 2 no Na; od he lived for 
raed time in Berlin and in England.” He landed at Scheven- 
ee tes 1813 ) and at The Hague was — King 
of the Countries and a of es He tried in 
tion of Holland Belgium, and 
son in 1840. 


— Lord Liverpool, 1770-1828, 
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fact they persuade him too much that 
the word Republic is bad company, and 
Luther’s drunken peasant* is very 
near flinging himself to the other side. 
Take care that it does not happen to 
you. Sic vos non vobis. ears 

“Meanwhile this country isadmirable ; 
there is a fundamental love of liberty 
among the ministers, as among the 
Whigs; every one outside of the court 
is penetrated by it. I would much like 
a talk with you, and it seems to me that 
from Holland you could easily make a 
trip here. But after all do what suits 
you, and do not waste your fine talents 
any longer, that is all that I desire. 

“If you wish to have your work on 
‘Religions’ published here, I suggest to 
you to make an arrangement with the 
publisher here to print it for you. For 
the rest, I want nothing more, but to 
endure all with you. You seem to me 
like one of those beautiful places in the 
Kingdom of Naples, undermined by the 
volcano. 

“Although this country is admirable, 
it seems to me that Albertine will not 
like it here if we stay very long. We 
shall go to Berlin, then, when we are 
able; that is to say, I think in eighteen 
months. 

“Mackintosh wishes to be remem- 
bered to you, and you have some col- 
lege friends in Scotland, he says, who 
have retained a high opinion of you. 

“My message has had an unheard-of 
success here; what do they say of it in 
Germany? They have something bet- 
ter to think of, however. 

“TI have written to [name illegible] 

“Remember me to General Loven- 
joul.” 


Napoleon always regarded Mme. de 
Staél as one of his worst enemies, and 
during the time of his power she was 


’ banished from France. She had at first 


looked upon him as the savior of France 
from the tyranny of the Bourbons, or of 
the Revolution, but later on came to re- 
gard him as the greatest tyrant of them 
all.- She urged Constant to use his elo- 


* Luther compared politics to a drunken peasant leanin; 
first to one side and-then tothe other. Twenty days ae 
this letter Constant employed the same simile in writing on 
politics to Villers, 


quence against Napoleon in the Tribu- 
nal, and thus brought disgrace upon him, 
and banishment upon herself. A few 
days after Constant’s famous speech, 
Bonaparte said to his brother Joseph, 
during a public reception at the Tuil- 
eries: “What are you going to do at 
Mme. de Staél’s? It is a house where 
one meets only my enemies; none of my 
family ought to go there.” Until the 
fall of Napoleon, Mme. de Staél’s letters 
abound in allusions to her struggle with 
him. 


LETTER OF MME. DE STAEL TO | 
BENJ. CONSTANT. 


‘** London, roth January, 1814. 
‘* (Address me in care of M. de Rehausen, 
Swedish Minister. ) 

“T wrote to you yesterday by a trav- 
eller to Holland, so that I will only add 
a few lines to Albertine’s. 

“ My health is very bad, and I might 
easily die. You have taught mé not to 
believe that anything lasts in this world, 
and all is a dream since I no longer un- 
derstand you or myself, for can it be 
that such a man scorned such an affec- 
tion, and that such a woman did not 
know how to make herself beloved, 
when she loved to the deepest depths of 
her being—but enough of that. 

“Mackintosh says that in Edinburg 
you are considered the most extraordi- 
nary being in the world; indeed, I 


- think you are, in every sense. 


“ Allthat you say of Albertine is true; 
you see that she has wit and grace, and 
withal is beautiful, but she is indolent, 
and I do not know if she will make her- 
self felt by others. 

“JT send you a letter for the Comte 
de Munster that Villers will use or not 
as hechooses. Has he had news of his 
brother? -I am interested in this, 
and I thought of writing to M. de Buda- 
schaft, Minister of Police in Russia, if 
possible—and if I could have the neces- 
sary information. . 

“ One must try to help oneself in this 


- world before leaving it. Have you no 


idea of the counter-revolution, and do 
you think the course of events in this 
matter will spare me? The men of this 
party here are very polite to me, but I 
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know myself, and I know them, and if 
there are not conditions. . .  [illegi- 
Me ee Lord Russell and 
Sydney. 

“T am astonished that you did not 
stay with the Prince Royal.* It is 
he that I would have near William III.+ 

“You seem to be very isolated in 
Hanover at such atime. Try to decide 
what you want to do; then I will ar- 
range to see you somewhere. My idea 
was to go to Scotland this summer, to 
have the political life of my father 
printed next winter, and to start in the 
spring of 1815 for Berlin, and from there 
to go to the Midi by Switzerland, if 
there is no France, but—but—but— 
Finally, what are you doing? Give the 
matter some thought.” 


LETTER FROM MME. DE STAEL TO 
BENJ. CONSTANT 
“18th January, 1814, England, 

““IT cannot conceive why my letters 
do not reach you. I have written to 
you ten times by headquarters: directly 
in every way. 

“Your book has not arrived at my 
publisher’s, Murray, ¢ in Albemarle 
Street. He says that if you will give 
him the manuscript before it appears 
on the Continent, he will pay much 
more if it is political, less if philosophi- 
cal; but would it not be better really 
to wait on France? They talk of the 
Restoration so generally here, that 
whether it pleases me or not, I am pre- 
paring for it by living very literarily. 
One will be undisturbed, I believe; it is 
best always to put off till that time. 

“T shall go to Scotland and Ireland 
this summer. But I fear that this 
country offers nothing for Albertine, 
and I do not wish to stay here. Do you 
think I should find the right man in 
Germany? She is not taciturn, but she 
has been disappointed. There are no 
heroes of romance here, and the wealth 
of the country. makes us seem poor, 


* Of Sweden. 

+ King of Prussia. 

$°Murray, Lord Byron’s publisher, published ‘*‘L’Alle- 
ne,” the most famous of Mme, de Staél’s works (with 

See in October, 1813, and the first edi- 

ede Conqatte etd’ Usexpation,” which appeared 
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which is disagreeable when one is not 
accustomed to it. 

“ Add to that the counter-revolution, 
which will be, at the utmost, generous 
to you, and you will understand my 
feeling sad. Nothing is clear but the 
trouble caused by that miserable tyrant* 
who has done harm that will endure 
long after him. 

“* My admiration for this country has 
not diminished. Personally, I am con- 
tent here, but Albertine is all my life in 
this world, and I begin to fear that she 
will not be happy here. Speak to friends 
for her, if you can. What would she 
do if I should die to-morrow? And my 
health is much enfeebled. Good-bye. 
Ah! you have destroyed our future. 

“Here is a letter from Mackintosh 
for you. He is an excellent man, but 

ets a little frightened at the Garat.” 

An allusion that cannot be’ under- 


stood.) 


MME. DE STAEL TO BENJ. CONSTANT 
** e7th February, 1814. 

“I wrote you by the last post, and 
I send you your piece on ‘ Destiny,’ 
printed in ‘L’ Ambigu.’ ‘L’ Usurpa- 
tion’ will be published next week, and 
I will let you know what they say of it. 

“I think my son will see you. Send 
me word of your plans. Mine are, to 
return to Switzerland in the spring of 
1815, and go from there to Italy; but I 
wish to see you again, wherever I am, 
and I ask what you are resolved to 
do in this matter. My health is very 
bad, and I do not know if I can sur- 
mount the difficult period in the lives 
of women in which I now find myself. 

“I should like to see you again if I 
must die soon, also if I must live; 
write me, then, what you will do. 

“T think that the allies have done 
wrong in wishing to go to Paris; 
French hearts are revolted at it, and it 
has given a semblance, of devotion to 
one who has done nothing except for 
himself ; they have given the air of a 
conqueror to the conquered. In short, 
they have acted badly, and it is because 
they counted on a Bourbon party that 
they made this mistake. 











“For myself, I can no longer think 
of anything but France, and she has 
found herself dependent. Liberty, what 
blasphemy ?—I have taken so much 
opium to avoid physical suffering this 
time, that I am in the state I was in 
when you wounded my soul. It is 
much easier. Good-bye. Remember 
me; no one can have loved you as I 
love you. Good-bye. Albertine loves 
you ever,” 


MME. DE STAEL TO BENJ. CONSTANT 
‘* London, 1st April, 1814.* 

“I have given your memoir to the 
Austrian ambassador. He said that it 
was full of genius, but that he did not 
quite understand how one could rid 
oneself of the father while retaining the 
son. In fact, the means of putting it 
in execution is lacking. Every one 
agrees with you about the regency, but 
the fact is, that once Bonaparte is over 
thrown, the old government will be re 
established,—it is better, perhaps, but 
it is sad. 

“Your letter has moved me pro- 
foundly by the fancy that it is possible 
you may come here. But I do not be- 
lieve it. What I can assure you of is 
that M. de Rocca will behave to you as 
he does to M. de Montmorency. Our 
mutual attachment is formed for life; 
he helped me in my misfortune with 
such noble courage and such tender- 
ness of heart, that I shall never forget 
it. He has become another being, and 
you will recognize neither his manners 
nor his conversation. Do not, then, 
think of him as a hindrance, but, on 
your side, do what the heart tells you 
to. It is not for a week, but for life, 
that we should settle in the same place; 
but will you do it? ° 

“ The inconstancy of your resolutions 
is so great! You are sure of the recep- 
tion that I will give you,—too sure 
alas! 

“You ask me why Albettine does 
not like England. Really, the young 
people in society are so numerous and 
so quiet that I understand her ennui. 
In compensation here there is love, or 


* Letter already published by A. Strodtmann, “* Dichter- 
profile,” 
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nothing, and until now it is nothing 
She prefers Germany. I shall remain 
here fourteen months longer. On the 
ist July I shall start for Scotland. I 
will do all I can to overcome her moods, 
and at eighteen I will take her back to 
France. 

“TIT am often tormented by the fear 
that all these cares are not what she 
should have. Ah! the past, the past! 
You have ruined our lives by the incon- 
stancy of your disposition; we might 
have been here together, and sustained 
each other, if you had not been so set 
against me. 

“Good-bye. Be faithful to France 
and to Liberty. One attains nothing 
without unity.” 

(Addressed to Benjamin Constant de 
Rebecque, Chevalier de Nordstern, in 
care of M. Dubois, banker, Luttich.) 


MME. DE STAEL TO BENJ. CONSTANT 
‘** Monday, 24th April, 1814. 


“Tam quite of the opinion that one 
must rally to the Bourbons, and I hope 
that they will desire the removal of the 
foreign troops, which appears ‘to be 
more essential to liberty than all the 
Senates in the world. I shall again 
become the most sincere ‘white cock- 
ade’ in the world, and thinking much 
more of independence than of liberty, 
of which, in truth, thoughts are but 
little worthy. For the rest, I have 
done with politics, and I shall go to 
Greece and write my poem on the Cru- 
sades of Richard.* 

“]T have written you, as to what con- 
cerns mé, that my friend + is as far as 
you from any altercation. He thinks 
no longer of a jealousy without any 
motive. 

“ As to Mme. de Constant, I shall be 


~ delighted to receive her here, if it suits 


her, and I shall in no wise accuse her of 
what I found it too cruel to accuse you 


of yourself in former days. 
m was never written, 


* Richard Coeurde Lion. The 


” She speaks of it several times in other letters. On the 6th 


April, 1814, we read in a letter to Villers (published by M. 
Isler), “I shall go to see ‘ou in Géttingen next year. Make 
me a plan of my journey from Géttingen to Berlin, from Ber- 
lin to Switzerland, from Switzerland to Italy, from Italy to 
Greece, for I must write a on the Crusades, and I pre- 
pare for it by a pilgrimage.” 

+ Albert de Rocca. 
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“Your mind and your talents will 
always be the objects of my admiration, 
and to talk with you, if you still like 
my conversation, will always be the 
greatest of my pleasures.” 


The letter is continued by her daugh- 
ter Albertine. 


“You have written me a charming 
letter, my dear friend, for which I thank 
you with all my heart. What you say 
of Schlegel is quite just, but at present 
he loves you tenderly. 

“T am quite sad at leaving England, 
although I have certainly not enjoyed 
myself much there, but Englishmen are 
such true and noble beings! 

“T hope that they will travel on the 
Continent, and they will be very agree- 
able there. Here they are too much 


alike outwardly, have the same manner; 
they must hold to a certain political 
party, and to a certain thing in society 
whether fashionable or unfashionable; 
an Englishman tries to make himself 
part of a certain thing, rather than to 
be an individuality himself. 

‘“‘ The French imitate others for effect, 
and the English do it to avoid being 
noticed. 

“Tama little afraid of France, which 
I do not know; but what I am rejoiced 
at is that I shall see you, and again en- 
joy your wit, which is, for me, a souvenir 
of my country. 

“You will find my mother thinner, 
and feebler in health; but yeu will see 
more than ever how admirable a person 
she is. 


“ Adieu.” 


Ibsen Tells the Story of his Life 
in Letters to his Friends 


By JEANNETTE L. GILDER 


AT lastthe correspondence of Henrik 
Ibsen to his friends is published. 

This collection of letters* is to take 
the place of Ibsen’s contemplated auto- 
biography. They extend over a period 


of more than fifty years, and provide 


us with a direct presentment of the 
man during the changing conditions of 
his life and of his friendships, and are 
crammed full of biographical] and liter- 
ary interest never before made public. 
One great charm of the letters is that 
they were written without any thought 
whatever of publication; and while 


there is nothing of a literary character 


about them, at the same time the let- 
ters of a literary man could not be un- 
literary. They have not, however, the 
literary polish that they would have 


had had Ibsen dreamed that they would . 


see the light of print. Indeed it is 


*‘* Letters of Henrik Ibsen.” Translated by John Nilsen 
Laurirk and Mary Morison. Fox, Duffield, & Co. $2.50. 


doubtful whether he would have ex- 
pressed himself so frankly had he 
known that he was writing for ultimate 
publication. 

While those to whom Ibsen wrote 
saved his letters, he did not save the 
letters of those who wrote to him. It 
has been impossible in this collection 
to include a single letter written to 
Ibsen. None are to be found. So 
that Ibsen is, to use a modern simile, 
the man at the telephone nearest you; 
you hear but one side of the conversa- 
tion. But that in this case is quite suffi- 
cient to make an intelligible story. 

The introduction to the book and 
the notes appefided to the letters are 
intended to remedy the defect—if de- 
fect it is—resulting from this one-sided 
correspondence. 

In this connection it is worth while 
to note a few facts in the life of Ibsen. 
At an early age he left his father’s 
house at Skien. After his confirma- 
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tion, at the age of fourteen, he was 
obliged to support himself, as the 
family fortune, which had once been 
ample, had been lost. He was taken 
' into the employment of an apothecary 
at Grimstad, first as apprentice and 
then as assistant, and remained there 
for six years. He returned to Skien 
to spend short holidays; but his con- 
nection with his family became less and 
less as the years passed by. Asa 
grown man he never wrote to his 
parents. Two reasons are given for 
this. In the first place, many years 
passed before he was in a position to 
be able to help his family, and when 
he did reach that position he was al- 
ready ‘‘half a stranger’’ to them. In 
the second—and here the editor of 
these letters thinks that we have the 
chief reason— 


he felt that in the course of his development he had 
acquired a new basis for his spiritual life in a totally 
different sphere from that in which ideas moved at 
home ; and to him, with his imperious craving for 
‘* completeness,” a half-understanding was intoler- 
able. In his father’s house strict biblical piety 
reigned, whereas he hiinself had cast off the yoke 
of every outward authority, and valued freedom of 
thought above all else. 


There was, however, never any actual 
breach between Ibsen and his family. 
He always kept in touch with his sister 
Hedvig, whom he took as a model for 
the child-character of the same name 
in ‘‘The Wild Duck.’’ It was to -her 
that he confided his plans for the future, 
and in his twentieth year told her that 
his desire was to reach ‘‘the highest, 
most perfect attainable degree of great- 
ness and understanding,’ and then to 
die. 

These letters, written to Scandina- 
vians, Germans, Englishmen, French- 
men, show us how his fame and his 
influence have spread from country to 
country. The prophetic words which 
he wrote in 1866—‘‘I will and shall 
have a victory some day ’’—have 
proved true. 

In a letter written to his friend, Carl 
Anker, in 1858, referring to an earlier 
period, he says: 
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I have often wondered what opinion you really 
formed of me at that time; if you did not find me 
hedged about with a sort of repelling coldness that 
made any close approach difficult. And yet it was 
infinitely easier to me to attach myself to you than 
to any one else, because there was a youthfulness 
of soul in you, a joy in life, and a chivalrous way 
of looking at things that did me good. Preserve 
all this! Believe me, it is not agreeable to see the 
world from the October standpoint ; and yet there 
was, strange to say, a time when I wished for 
nothing better. I had a burning desire for, I 
almost prayed: for, a great sorrow which might 
round out my existence and give life meaning. It 
was foolish, and I have fought my way out of that 
phase—and yet, the remembrance of it is never 
effaced, 


In 1860 we find him writing a letter 
to the King of Norway, in which he 
**humbly petitions that he be granted 
asum of four hundred specie-dollars 
[$450] out of the fund voted for artists’ 
and scientists’ travel abroad, in order 
that he may spend six months in visit- 
ing London, Paris, the larger German 
cities, Copenhagen, and Stockholm, 


‘with the special purpose of studying 


dramatic art and literature.’” He then 
went on to explain to his Government 
what he had done and what he hoped 
to do; but his application led to no re- 
sult. It is only fair to the Norwegian 
Government to say that later his appeal 
was listened to, and he was allowed 
money for travel and research. 

Two years later he appealed to the 
Council of the University of Christiania 
for a grant of 120 specie-dollars ($135) 
from the fund set apart for scientific 
research in Norway, to enable him to 
travel in his own country, the object 
being a collection of songs and legends, 
both ancient and modern, which were 
still current among the people. This 
appeal brought a grant of 110 specie- 
dollars, and on this he made his tour. 
He made his collection of legends, 
which he contracted with a publisher 
to bring out in book form; but the 
publisher failed and they were never 
published. 

In a letter to Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, 
in 1865, he laments his impecunious 
condition. His monthly outlay, $41.37, 
had given out, and he was obliged to 
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borrow from his friend to carry himself 
through October. In another letter to 
Bjérnson Ibsen writes more about his 
affairs : 


My book will appear in a day or two, I expect. 
[‘' Brand” was published in Copenhagen on the 
15th of March, 1866.] About my present position 
—waiting, worn out with anxiety and suspense— 
looking forward to the appearance of the book and 
to the possibility of its producing strife and attacks 
of all sorts—unable in such circumstances to begin 
something new, which, nevertheless, is already fully 
developed within me,—about all this I will say no 
more. 

Dear Bjérnson, it seems to me as if I were sepa- 
rated from both God and men by a great, an infinite 
void. 

Last summer, when I was writing my drama, I 
was, in spite of all that harassed and perplexed me, 
indescribably happy. I felt the exaltation of a 
Crusader, and I don’t know anything I should have 


lacked courage to face: but there is nothing so 
enervating and exhausting as this hopeless waiting. 
I dare say this is only a transition period. I will 
and shall have a victory some day. If the powers 
that be have shown meso little favor as to place me 
in this world and make me what I am, the result 
must be accordingly. But enough of this. 


The most interesting letters are those 
to Georg Brandes, extracts from which 
were published in THE CRITIC of Feb- 
ruary, 1905. 

Ibsen certainly knew what he was 
talking about. If any writer has been 
abused, both for his ideas of the drama 
and for his political views, itishe. But 
whether he has been disturbed by these 
attacks or not the world does not know. 
He has kept right on and I doubt if he 
would change places with any living 
writer to-day. He would be a fool if 
he did. 


The Editor’s Clearing-House 


Nonsense Rhymes and Literary Maga- 
zines 

ARE the two compatible? Do they 
go together with the ease and grace of 
the timbers of a builder in wood, or do 
they, produce a discordant, not to say 
incongruous, effect? There has been a 
steadily growing tendency in our liter- 


ary magazines during recent years to’ 


incorporate nonsense rhymes in their 
reading pages. Not alone nonsense, 
but senseless, soulless—almost I would 
say sentenceless—drivel! Why is it, 
and who is to blame? for I do not be- 
lieve any person who reverences pure 
literature will sanction such a policy. 
I am not at war with humorists; far 
from it. But is humorous verse ever 
literature? I can scarcely believe it is, 
especially the skits and limericks now 
so much in vogue. ‘*They make good 
fillers,” some editor will say. So they 
do. But would not a quatrain em- 
bodying some beautiful thought, a 
briéf lyric full of the joy and the glad- 
ness and the hope of life, complete that 
page just as well? Compare the result 


of your fillerand mine. It is presumed 
that the reader of a standard magazine 
is possessed of a wholesome, healthy 
mind. The doggerel may bring a faint 
smile of insipid amusement, and it may 
bring a curl of disgust to the lips. 
Whereas the lines with a definite pur- 
pose for good back of them will pro- 
duce a thrill of pleasure and possibly a 
new upreaching of the spirit towards 
the heights. 

Serious verse—poetry, if you will, 
though pure poetry and plain verse are 
as different as the antipodes—has suf- 
fered a decline of late years, and ab- 
surd rhymes have usurped its place in 
the magazines. The editors will give 
as their reason for this that they are in 
the hands of the_people, and the people 
want the funny things.. Is such a 
statement altogether true? The mind 
of the reading world is becoming more 
and more elevated and enlightened and 
critical. I contend that the people 
who take literary magazines do not 
want silly words often made to rhyme 
absurdly, They can look for this to 
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the funny corner of the penny daily. 
Such outpourings are out of place when 
interlarded with sane and serious work. 
It is the fly in the ointment; the toad 
in the flower-bed; the one jarring note 
in the harmony; the one blot on the 
picture. 

I am not an apostle of long-faced 
piety. I believe in the wholesome 
leaven of fun in literature as well as in 
life. But everything in its place. 
What an effect is produced upon the 
acutely receptive mind after reading a 
study of Ibsen, or a description of the 
charms of some Old-World city, to let 
the eye drop upon something like this: 


There was once an old Tom-cat, 
Who would not budge at ‘‘ Scat !”’ 
But he ran like the devil 
From Bridget’s tin shovel ;— 
Now what do you think of that? 


Yes, what do you think of it! And 
sedate, learned, dignified men have 
given, and are giving, just such stuff 
to their readers, without so much as an 
-apology. O Shakespeare! O Byron! 
O Burns! Thank God you are dead! 

EDWIN CARLILE LITSEY. 


A Reply to « A College Girl’’ 


Without returning to the mood of 
controversy I should like to venture, 
through THE CRITIC, a plea to college 
girls for a dispassionate consideration 
of Miss Marks's comments upon their 
reading, to be found in the October 
issue of this magazine. Perhaps half a 
decade is not too long a time to re- 
member with the writer of ‘‘A Reply’’ 
in the November CRITIC ‘‘how it felt 
to be a college girl.’’ — 

Such a dispassionate reading would, 
I think, impress upon one these ideas: 
that the judgment of the student is 
essentially popular; that the spirit of 
one or another great age of literature 
has not been caught from work on 
masterpieces in preparatory schools; 
that one cannot teach literature save 
for love; that a possible ‘‘way out ”’ for 
the college girl is through the truant 
reading of ‘‘Great Little Books.”’ 


The Editor’s Clearing-House 
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Is it to these points that the ‘‘Re- 
ply ’’’ takes exception? First, of pop- 
ular judgment—*‘What other people 
read is the arbiter.’’ In objection to 
this Edna Lyall and E. P. Roe are 
summoned from oblivion as represent- 
ative popular authors. Had we been 
confronted with ‘‘The Masquerader,”’ 
‘**Olive Latham,’’ ‘‘The Crisis,” ‘‘The 
Divine Fire,’’ books which “other 
people’ not more than college students 
have read and are’ reading, the choice 
would have seemed truer, but the case 
would have been lost. And with all 
respect for Dr. Van Dyke, who is, to 
be sure, widely read among the stu- 
dents, is he not in quite general popu- 
lar repute? To me it seems untrue 
that the average undergraduate really 
enjoys the esotericism of Mr. Yeats 
and the other Neo-Celts—but after all 
they are under complete popular sanc- 
tion just now. 

As for poor Launcelot Gobbo, who 
if he is n’t a “‘knight’’ has at least 
been the occasion of a tilt, we may for 
the moment let him rest, forgotten if 
necessary. But shall we be content to 
have forgotten, or not to have lived 
with, Henry Esmond and Maggie Tul- 
liver? Must they be filed with the 
antiquities, although to be sure they 
‘began and ended,’ if not “‘a hundred 
years,’ at least more than a decade 
ago? 

For the other objection, to ‘‘bio- 
graphical statistics’’ as ‘‘constituting 
a knowledge of literature a 
and this as the end and aim of col- 
lege courses,’ it is only necessary 
to have read Miss Marks’s article to 
realize that, in the first place, she calls 
for no exact dates—only centuries; 
in the second place the only inference 
drawn is that, since all ages seem alike 
to the student mind, the sfsrit of no: 
age has been felt; that, in the third 
place, she emphasizes “‘the primary 
condition of the work” as ‘‘love for. 
it’; and that she has no good word, 
throughout, for “the mechanical, mul: 
tiplication-table method ’’-of teaching 
Literature. 

HELEN M. Capy. 





The Book-Buyer’s Guide 


BELLES-LETTRES 


Ainger—Lectures and Essays. By Alfred 

Ainger. 2 vols. Macmillan. $5.00 net. 
In these delightful volumes, edited by Canon 
Beeching, we have, among other enjoyable 
matter, papers on the “ Three Stages of Shake- 
speare’s Art” and “the ethical element” in 
his works, Euphuism, Swift, Cowper, Burns, 
Scott, Charles Lamb’s Letters, Coleridge’s 
** Ode to Wordsworth,”’ the influence of Chau- 
cer and his successors, Dickens’s amateur 
theatricals, the secret of charm in literature, 
true and false humor in literature, the art of 
conversation, the uses of books, etc. That 
the author had found the secret of charm in 
literature no one who is familiar with his 
genial and sympathetic work on Lamb needs 
to be reminded. 


Lang—Oxford. By Andrew Lang. Lippincott. 
$3.00. 

An alluring-looking volume whose contents 
do not fulfil the promise of the exterior. A 
sometime fellow of Merton cannot be supposed 
to write on his own Oxford as a mere subject 
for book-making. If ever a topic would 
have appealed to him, surely it would be this. 
Yet the impression left after perusal is of 
put-together chapters. There is no picture 
of a medieval student, only broken fragments 
from Anthony Wood telling what such a 
youth might have done. That is it. It is 
all telling. Very charming are the illustra- 
tions, fifty of them, great and small. 


Mallock—The Reconstruction of Religious 
ge By W. H. Mallock. Harper. 
$1.75. 

A few years ago a distinguished British phi- 

losopher remarked that there was a distinct 


revival of philosophic idealism, and that the- 


day of materialism had gone forever. Since 
his day the current towards. idealism has in- 
creased in volume, yet few looking at the 
development of thought from a standpoint 
outside the arena of controversy would hesi- 
tate to pronounce this movement merely a 
temporary reaction against the extreme claims 
of scientists of the Haeckel school. Philosophy 
must be affected by the results of science, and 
must bring its tenets into accord with the 
conclusions of science, even though these con- 
clusions be from a philosophical standpoint 
a negative. In his most recent book Mr. 

allock completes the negative work accom- 
plished in his ‘Religion as a Credible Doc- 
trine,” and attempts to reconstruct the basis 
of religious belief. His books are always wel- 
come, for they are to a high degree suggestive 
even if not fully convincing. His style and 
general method of presentation are attractive, 
and as the treatment is not technical, his 
latest work can be highly recommended to all 
interested in fundamental questions. The 
acceptance of~his conclusions is to a great 


degree a matter of temperament, for nothing 
in the metaphysical world can be proven ac- 
cording to the methods of proof adopted in 
the world of science. The most interesting 
part of the book and probably the least con- 
vincing is that wherein he attempts to show 
that the three beliefs—in a deity, in freedom 
of the will, in immortality—which make up 
religion, have a prima-facie justification in 
their effects on practical life; ‘‘that life, in 
short, in those forms which civilized men 
value, would be utterly unable to flourish or 
persist without them.’ 


Shaw—The Author’s Apology. By Bernard 
Shaw. Brentano. 60c. 

This is. a reprint of the preface to ‘Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession,’’ accompanied by a 
discussion, both of the play and of New York’s 
intolerance in regard to it, by John Corbin, 
dramatic editor of the Sun. The pamphlet 
is neatly issued. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Eytinge—The Memories of Rose Eytinge. 
oi A. Stokes Co. $1.20 net. Ags 
The autobiography of a popular actress, who 
was the personal friend of Edwin Booth, the 
Wallacks, and many men and women of 
histrionic fame, with other people notable in 
the literary and social life of the last fifty 
years. The book abounds in’ interesting 
anecdote, and is illustrated with portraits of 
the author and of Booth, Davenport, the 
elder Sothern, Lester Wallack, Augustin Daly, 

and Dion Boucicault. 


Holyoake—Bygones Worth Remembering. By 
George if Holyoake. Dutton. $5.00 net. 
The past experiences of a man who has at- 
tained fame as an honest and able ‘‘agitator,” 
or ‘‘as a chartered disturber of the unreason- 
ing stupidity of the public conscience,’ are 
certainly worth remembering; and his own 
record of them is no mean contribution to the 
general history of these latter days. He has 
steadily fought,as he says, ‘‘for equal op- 
portunities for all men, guaranteed by law, 
and for equitable participation in profit among 
all who, by toil of hand or brain, contributed 
to the wealth of the state.”” He hopes that 
his reminiscences may ‘‘fulfil one condition— 
that of having instruction or guidance of some 
kind in them’’—and this they surely have. 
This book is called‘ Volume I.” and we infer 
that a second is to follow. It is illustrated 
with portraits of Cobden, the Newmans, 
Mazzini, Garibaldi, Stuart Mill, and others. 


Konkle—The Life and Speeches of Thomas 
Williams: Orator, Statesman, and Jurist. 
By Burton A. Konkle. 2 vols. Campion. 
$6.00 net. 

This is one of the most important works on the 

momentous peiod before and during the Civil 
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War. Mr. Williams, as is well known, was a 
founder of the Whig and Republican parties, 
and also a lawyer and jurist of eminence. His 
career and his speeches naturally and neces- 
sarily form no insignificant part of: the national 
history, and they are ably and fully described 
and presented in these volumes, to which 
Senator Knox of Pennsylvania contributes an 
introduction. 


Krehbiel—Beethoven: the Man and the Artist 
as Revealed in His Own Words. _Com- 
iled and annotated by Friedrich Kerst. 
dited and translated by Henry Edward 
Krehbiel. - Huebsch. $1.00. 
Expressions of Beethoven’s culled from letters, 
diaries, recorded conversations, are here classi- 
fied under various heads, such as ‘‘On Com- 
posing, On Education,’’ ‘Art and Artists, ’’ 
‘Religion,’ ‘‘Suffering.”’ Doubtless this 
slender volume will be of interest, and cer- 
tainly of convenience to students of Beetho- 
ven’s life; yet, while some of the quotations 
are of deep interest, many who reverence 
Beethoven’s genius will regret the inevitable 
baldness and dislocation of the isolated, num- 
bered paragraphs, and question the wisdom 
of making plainer the obvious fact that words 
were not the great master’s God-given medium 
of expression. 


Krehbiel—Mozart: the Man and the Artist as 
Revealed in His Own Words. Compiled 
and annotated by Friedrich Kerst. Ed- 
ited and translated by Henry Edward 
Krehbiel. Huebsch, $1.00. : 

On the same plan as the preceding. 


Latrobe—The Journal of Latrobe. Appleton. 
$3.50 net. 

The notes and sketches of Benjamin Henry 
Latrobe, an architect, naturalist, and traveller 
in this country from 1796 to 1820. He was 
a personal friend of Washington and the 
architect of the national Capitol both before 
and after its destruction in the War of 1812. 
The edifice, as now finished, is esséntially in 
accordance with the design of Latrobe, though 
the dome is larger than he intended it should 
be, or than some of the best critics entirely 
approve. The Journal abounds in entertain- 
ing observations on his travels and sojourn- 
ings in city and country, and the interspersed 
sketches add not a little to its interest. One 
of these is of Washington at the age of sixty- 
four. The book is prefaced with a concise 
biography by Mr. John H. B. Latrobe. 


Osborn—John Fletcher Hurst: A Biography. 
By Albert Osborn. Eaton & Mains. 
$2.00 net. 

The life and work of the distinguished Meth- 

odist bishop are here elaborately and gta 

thetically set forth by one who knew him 
intimately and whom he desired to be his 
biographer. The task has been performed with 
equal loyalty and ability, and the book is 
every way a fitting memorial of a man of great 
gifts, high character, and broad influence. 
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Putnam—Memoir of Dr. James Jackson. By 
J. Peo Putnam. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $2.50 net. 
Dr. Jackson belonged to an old Boston family 
of note, and was connected with others of the 
same character—the Tracy, Lowell, Quincy, 
Lee, Cabot, Putnam, etc. Fusee 3-156 of the 
book are devoted to his ancestry, his father, 
and his brothers. His grandfather, Edward 
Jackson, married Dorothy Quincy (Holmes’s 
“Dorothy Q.”), who died in 1762. Oliver 
Wendell drew up the inventory of her posses- 
sions, the most valuable item in which after 
“wearing apparel’ (£107, 118., 4d.) was “a 
negro boy named Andrew," priced at £40, 
slavery being then legal in Massachusetts. 
Dr. Holmes was a grandson of Oliver Wendell 
who married Mary, daughter of ‘Dorothy 
Q.,”” and he himself married Amelia, daughter 
of Judge Charles Jackson, brother of James, 
being thus doubly related to the Jackson 
family. 

Pages 157-441 of the book are the Memoir 
proper. The doctor, as Dr. Samuel L. Greene, 
the medical historian, says, was ‘perhaps 
the most conspicuous character in the medical 
annals of Massachusetts. ... No physician in 
the State ever exerted so deep and lasting 
an influence over his professional brethren or 
his patients.” Dr. Holmes remarks: ‘‘ With 
his patients he was so perfect at all points 
that it is hard to overpraise him... His smile 
was itself a remedy better than the potable 
gold and the dissolved pearls that comforted 
the precordia of medical monarchs... .To 
visit cramp Megze Dr. Jackson was a medical 
education.” The poet wrote several tributes 
in verse to Jackson, two of which—‘‘A Por- 
trait’? and “‘The Morning Visit’’—might not 
be recognized as referring to him. The book 
will interest other than medical men. A friend 
outside that circle told the present writer that, 
after looking into it casually, he found it hard 
to lay it down unfinished. 


Vetch—Life of Sir Andrew Clarke. Edited by 
Col. R. H. Vetch. Dutton. $4.00 net. 


The biography of a man eminent in British 
military and civilian life in Van Diemen’s 
Land, New Zealand, Australia, the Gold 
Coast, the Straits Settlements, India, and at 
home as Commandant of a school of Military 
Engineering-at Chatham, as Inspector-Gen- 
eral of Fortifications, and in other important 
capacities, and the recipient of many public 
honors for his many and varied services to 
the empire. The book is abundantly illus- 
trated with maps, portraits, views of local- 
ities and monuments, etc. 


DRAMA 


Brooke—On Ten Plays of Shakespeare. By 
Stopford A. Brooke. Holt. $2.25 net. 


This book will need no commendation to the 
large public familiar with the author’s volumes 
on Tennyson and Browning. The plays dis- 
cussed are “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,”’ ‘ 
Romeo and Juliet,’’ ‘‘ Richard II.,’’ ‘* Richard 
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III.,” ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice,” ‘As You 
Like It,” ‘‘ Macbeth,” ‘ Coriolanus,” “The 
Winter’s Tale,’’ and ‘“‘The Tempest.” We 
should judge that the matter was origi- 
nally prepared for popular lectures, but it is 
marked throughout by thorough scholarship, 
keen critical acumen, and refined taste; but 
this, as we have intimated, “‘goes without 
saying’’ to those who know the author’s for- 
mer work in English literature. 


Holbrook—The Farce of Master Pierre Patelin. 
Englished by Richard Holbrook. Hough- 

ton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00 net. 

The first English version of a curious drama, 

written about 1469, and made from the 

editor’s manuscript copy of the only extant 
exemplar of the Lyons edition, printed about 

1486. There is also but one copy known of 

an edition of about 1489, and the present 

version is illustrated with facsimiles of the 
quaint woodcuts in that edition. No earlier 
sample of these old farces has come down to 
our day. This play was wonderfully popular, 
and attained a fame unparalleled in the history 
of the early stage and seldom equailed since. 

All students of the drama will interested 

in it. 

Porter and Clarke—King Lear. Edited by 
Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 
Crowell. 75 cts 

This latest volume of the ‘‘ First Folio Edition” 

of Shakespeare is fully up to the high standard 

of its predecessors. For its accurate presenta- 
tions of the Folio text, and its scholarly intro- 
ductions, notes, and other illustrative matter, 
it will be extremely useful to all teachers in 
secondary schools for purposes of reference, 
though of course not suited and not intended 
as a substitute for the ordinary school editions 
in the hands of their pupils. For the general 
reader who is interested in the history of the 
texts, it is a cheap and satisfactory substitute 


for the costly facsimiles of the Folio of 1623. 


FICTION 


Davidge—The Game and the Candle. By 
Frances Davidge. Appleton. $1.50. 


A capably written book, containing not a 
single original character. The social atmos- 
phere of contemporary New York is described 
with vividness and confidence; and Emily 
Blair is an unusually satisfactory incarnation 
of the woman who waits and suffers while 
the man she loves marries somebody else as 
a means of discovering that he loves her in 
return. The author has perception, deftness, 
and some wit, and if she allows her imagina- 
tion somewhat more scope she may write a 
novel that is worth while. 


Hichens—The Black Spaniel. By Robert 
Hichens. Stokes. $1.50. 


These are obviously not new, as they are also 
not admirable, stories; and it is unfortunate 
that after his distinguished success with ‘The 
Garden of Allah” the author should have 
allowed them™to be emer ee One of the 
most interesting and hopeful features of Mr. 


Hichens’s career is the number of phases 
through which he has passed; but it must be 
admitted that these stories belong to the least 
commendable stage. They have not the 
epigrammatic flash of his earlier books nor the 
substantial impressiveness of his latest. 
‘The Black Spaniel’’ is a creepy and unpleas- 
ant but by no means memorable tour de force ; 
“The Mission of Mr. Eustace Greyne’’ is of 
an almost juvenile exaggeration; and several 
of the remaining stories are interesting only 
as more or less frank preliminary studies for 
‘*The Garden of Allah.’’ ‘ 


Hobbes—The Flute of Pan. By John Oliver 
Hobbes. Appleton. $1.50. 

Mrs. Craigie has often proved that it is impos- 
sible for her to be dull; but the interest inspired 
by her newest novel is not, it must be ad- 
mitted, of a profound nature. ‘‘ The Flute 
of Pan” is sprightly, adroit, and full of a re- 
liable sort of sentiment. If there is any one 
type of story that all kinds of readers can 
be depended on to enjoy and weep over per- 
ennially, it is that of the husband and wife 
who at their marriage are unaware of each 
other’s love and who realize their mutual 
devotion only after many trials and prolonged 
blindness. In this case the wife is a princess 
and the husband is an artist; and there is 
a titled mischief-maker who prolongs the 
misunderstanding between the princess and 
her consort. This is not realism, nor is it 
a robust variety of romance; but it is fanciful 
and ingenious and full of situations that would 
be effective on the stage. If the characters 
in this story are not new and vital creations, 
if the texture is not brilliant or the phrase 
subtle, that is because Mrs. Craigie has in this 
case deliberately chosen the narrower canvas 
and the paler pigment. In her preface, 
which is no less charming than the story, the 
author says that.she has made of her mate- 
tial a comedy as well asa romance. It should 
be safe to predict success for the comedy. 


Rawson—Charlotte Temple. By Susanna H. 
Rawson. With an Historical and Bio- 
gra hical Introduction by Francis W. 

alsey. Funk & Wagnalls. $1.25. 

A corrected reprint of a novel, founded on 

fact, which had a wonderful popularity in its 

day—far out of proportion to its literary 
merit,—with a biography of its author, who 
wrote many other Coan now forgotten; also 
an account of the persons on whose history 

and relations the story was based, and a 

bibliography of the editions, portraits and 

other illustrations. 


Tarkington—The Conquest of Canaan. By 
Booth Tarkington. Harper. $1.50. 
The chief beauty of Mr. Tarkington’s novel 
is its intense sincerity. Ina tender, indulgent, 
yet discerning fashion, the author has loved 
the place he calls Canaan, and his picture of it 
is drawn with the keenest precision. Nor 
have we the slightest hesitation in accepting 
its extraordinary characters. Canaan is pre- 


cisely the sort of soil where the eccentric flour- 
ishes. There is no exaggeration here. -If 
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there is also an undeniable lack of charm, that 
is perhaps a further tribute to the author, 
an even finer test of his sincerity. Canaan 
has no natural and characteristic allurements, 
and its historian has scorned to stoop from 
the truth in order to invest it with a fanciful 
one. So, whoever self-indulgently demands 
that a novel enthrall him would better not 
read this story. Mr. Tarkington expects that 
his reader meet him half way, that he be 
equi ped with a patriotic interest in the 
pe ‘ middle western’’ town for its own sake. 
Even then it is thoughtful appreciation, not 
enthusiasm, that is aroused by Joe Louden, 

the outcast, who ultimately ‘‘ conquered” 
Canaan, or by those excellent portraits 
of Eugene Bantry, Judge Pike, Norbert Flit- 
croft. Of the two women, however, it may 
be said that the fluffy Mamie Pike is a type, 
and the heroine, Ariel Tabor, a symbol. 
Neither is a distinct individuality. The 
world is full of Mamie Pikes. Novels are full 
of Ariel Tabors. But if it is true that the most 
responsive of us cannot hope to be swept off 
our feet by these chronicles of Canaan, it is 
also true that Mr. Tarkington’s performance is 
not one to be belittled, much less ignored. Its 
value as a historical document is not incon- 
siderable and there are parts, at least, of the 
story whose artistic excellence is solid and 
indisputable. After all, geo there is no- 
thing better in the book than such bits of 
description as that of Mr. Eskew Arp, who was 
“‘only seventy-five, but already a thoroughly 
capable cynic;”’ or that more ‘ample picture 
of Judge Pike’s ‘‘residence,’’ on opposite sides 
of whose front walk stood ‘“‘two cast iron deer, 
painted death gray, twins of the same mould— 
their bodies in profile to the street, their necks 
bent, however, so that they gazed upon the 
passer-by,—yet gazed without emotion.” 


HISTORY AND TRAVEL 


Hart—A Levantine Log-Book. By Jerome 
Hart. Longmans. $2.00 net. 


A lively account of travel in the Mediterranean 
and its eastern shores, including Malta, South- 
ern Italy, Greece, Constantinople, Asia Minor, 
and Egypt. The author spent two seasons in 
those regions, and gives us the results of his 
keen and humorous observations of men and 
things, mingled with much matter of a more 
serious and solid character concerning politi- 
cal, social, and industrial topics—for instance, 
the irrigation operations of England in.the 
Nile district and the general state of things 
down to the spring of 1905. There is also a 
deal of useful information for the tourist; and 
the illustrations from photographs are numer- 
ous and good. 


Little—The Far East. By Archibald Little. 
Henry Frowde. $2.00 net. 


Though of the highest vlaue to the student, 
this k is not for the general reader. 
Whether there be war, peace, or things 
phenomenal of any sort in the Far East, this 
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English gentleman, tea taster, merchant, 
traveller, explorer, and writer of valuable 

has in his mind’s eye the man at home 
who wants to know the basis facts in geology, 
geography, climate, soil, water courses, and 
sea possibilities, which make commerce and 
aid in the development of man. Whatever 
one wants to know about the various coun- 
tries included in the vast Chinese Empire, 
Japan, Siam, Korea, and Annam, can 
easily learned in this book, so trustworthy in 
its general physiographic statements ie | so 
rich in maps, sketches, and diagrams, and all 
well indexed. It is a necessity on the study 
table. As ‘‘geography is half of war,’’ and 
three fourths of commercial potency, Mr. 
Little’s superbly equipped work is of especial 
value and timeliness for these days of expected 
expansion in the trade and internal develop- 
ment of the Far East. 


McCarthy—A History of Our Own Times. B 
Justin McCarthy. Harper. Vols. I 
and V. Price $1.40 a volume. 


In marked contrast to the casual newspaper 
style of the account of the revolutionof '48, 
now far enough in the past to deserve more 
serious treatment, is the continuation of 
McCarthy’s story of the Nineteenth Century. 
Here is a narrative of his and our own times 
brought down to a date fresh in the minds of 
every reader. The time covered in these 
new volumes, the fourth and fifth, is brief in 
comparison with the earlier ones. The first 
volume runs from Victoria’s accession to the 
end of the Crimean War, while these two 
cover only four years and a brief résumé of the 
reign. In many. of. the discussions on these 
various important crises just past, the writer 
has taken active part, and if ever an expres- 
sion of partisanship were to be expected it 
would be on this period. Therefore the simple 
fairness of his narrative is especially note- 
worthy inasmuch as his leanings are often 
visible through the network of his equable 
and justice-giving phrases. 

In the chapters on the Greece of 1897, for 
example, there can be no doubt that Mr. 
McCarthy thought that England over-esti- 
mated her duty to the Turk and neglected a 
righteous opportunity to aid the Cretans to 
regain their Greek nationality, a nationality 
to which they_-had shown their right. Again, 
in his discussion of the change of relations 
between the proletariat and the state, there 
is evident sympathy with the deserved suc- 
cess of men like John Burns, -whose highest 
honors, by the way, came too late for record 
in this book. In the Boer War and the 
Hague conference, too, the opinions on the 
other end of the pen are not disguised. Only 
an Irish humor could touch on the Hague 
discussion regarding legitimate missiles with 
as true a touch. uch of the matter in the 
whole book will remain of ephemeral rather 
than of permanent interest. The time is not 
come for a final judicial history of the period. 
But for a clear narrative of events that have 
not yet disappeared, whose perspective is 
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not certain, and yet which cannot be ignored, 
Mr. McCarthy’s last volumes are very de- 
lightful, ‘eminently readable, and valuable. 

or does their fairness make them colorless. 


Parrish—Historic Illinois. By Randall Parrish. 
McClurg. $2.50. 

Though this portly volume contains much 
sober history, strictly so-called, the subordi- 
nate title, ‘‘The Romance of the Earlier 
Days,” better expresses its general character 
and its main value and merit. Perhaps the 
author does not go too far in asserting that 
“no State of the Union surpasses. Illinois in 
the romantic incidents”’ of its earlier history. 
He certainly collects an extraordinary amount 
of this entertaining material, having drawn 
it ‘‘from every known author on Illinois 
history.”’. The book will interest the general 
student of our national-history as well as the 
people of Illinois. 


Paul—A History of Modern England, By 
Herbert Paul. Vol. IV. Macmillan. 
$2.50, net. 

A few decades ago no serious historical scholar 

would have attempted to describe and explain 

the near past, yet a marked feature of current 
historical publications is the attention paid to 
recent events. This can be directly attributed 
to the keen desire of an essentially practical 
age to understand the immediate antecedents 
of existing political problems. Mr. Paul’s 
history of Modern England is one of the best 
books of this class. It is written in a clear and 
forcible style of considerable literary merit. 

Its spirit is remarkably impartial, which is 

in itself a noteworthy fact, for few Englishmen 

are able to free themselves from the acute 

rtisanship so characteristic of English po- 
itical life: -On the other hand the work nat- 
urally has the defects inevitably inherent in 
the treatment of an age too close to us to be 
viewed in its proper perspective. The treat- 
ment is necessarily severely chronological, and 
the underlying broad social and economic 
movements had perforce to be neglected. 

The eight years, 1877-1885, covered by this 

instalment of the work are marked by the 

predominance in ‘turn of two striking and 
enigmatic personalities, Disraeli- and Glad- 
stone, roughly speaking the statesman of 
imagination and of non-conventional morality, 
and the statesman of common-sense and of 
conventional morality. The events of these 
years were momentous, including in foreign 
and colonial affairs the unfortunate Afghan 
war; the Russo-Turkish war and the Congress 
of Berlin; the Zulu war, and the uprising of 
the Boers leading to their subsequent: semi- 
independence in South Africa; the English 
re of Egypt and the tragic fate of 
Gordon. In internal affairs, the Irish question 
was predominant in both of its inseparably 
connected phases, the economic and the po- 
litical. The famous Irish Land Act of Glad- 
stone and the development of the Home Rule 
movement naturally demand a good deal of 
space. So does the extension of the franchise 
which in 1884 finally made Great Britain a 
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fully democratic community, in so far as: laws 
can accomplish this result. On all these 
subjects Mr. Paul writes entertainingly and 
satisfactorily, and as this information can be 
found nowhere else, except with great ‘trouble 
in scattered special treatises or in voluminous 
biographies, his book will unquestionably be 
heartily welcomed by a large number of 
readers. 
POETRY AND VERSE 


Austin—Tristram and Isoult. By Martha W. 
Austin. The Poet Lore Co. $1.00. 


How like a sweet poison-corolla the enchanted 
flower of this legend forever draws and en- 
traps the moth-poet! We speak of the legend 
of Tristram and Isoult, that has once more 
yielded inspiration to poetic fancy, and re- 
ceived therefrom fresh, interpretative incre- 
ment; for (and it gives us pleasure to say so) 
this result obtains through Miss Austin’s 
recasting of the old romantic tale. Her 
“Foreword,”’ which is modesty itself, tells us 
that her own spirited version was for a con- 
siderable period withheld from publication 
because she deemed that its publication had 
been fortuitously forestalled by the work of 
another poet upon the same theme. But 
Miss Austin had nothing to fear on this score, 
so completely has she made the legend her 
own, infusing distinctive life into each per- 
sonality entering into the drama produced 
by her. Indeed so effectively has she done 
this, following the English rather than the 
German conception of each character, partic- 
ularly the character of King Mark, that the 
finished play appears to us possessed of act- 
ing possibilities, beside being liberally en- 
dowed with no small measure of beauty 
in poetic co phe and expression. Striking op- 
— of character, as those of- the two 
soults, the loves of Guinevere and La Belle 
Isoult,—loves so like in outward guise, so dif- 
ferentiated in the spirit of each,—all these 
are introduced with excellent dramatic effect; 
while over all is the driving whip of Fate. 


Culbertson—Banjo Talks. By Anne Vir- 
ginia Culbertson. Bobbs-Merrill. $1.00. 


Closely rivalling the popular work of Paul 
Dunbar, and in the same sunshiny field of 
Afro-American life and humor;, are these 
dexterous and merry-hearted rhymed chron- 
icles of cabin and plantation days and doings. 
These include a captivating variety of themes, 
touched with considerable originality in dia- 
lect, idiom, and orthography. The ‘‘ Banjo- 
Picker,’’ who cares little or nothing ‘‘erbout 
tok singin’,” but whose “soul gits up an’ 
umps husse’f’’ “at the ‘“‘talkin’’’ of his 
favorite instrument—the ‘“‘li’l gal wid de 
cryin’ shoes,”’ proudly pacing up the church- 
aisle—the old ‘‘Uncle’s’’ warning account of 
the ‘‘ wood-haunts” that ‘‘hone for bad 
chillen,”"—these and sundry other, more or 
less, familiar figures are detailed to offer the 
reader genuine amusement and pleasure; 
while the accompanying phutoprastie illus- 
trations lend their own realistic charm, 
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